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RATIONAL CONDUCT 
MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


‘The word rational has been strangely abused of late times.’ 
COLERIDGE, Aids to Reflection. 


THE word Reason, and the epithets connected with it — Rational and 
Reasonable — have enjoyed a long history which has bequeathed to 
them a legacy of ambiguity and confusion. Like mirrors, they have 
reflected the changing notions of the world and of human life which 
have flowed over our civilization in the last two thousand years; 
image superimposed upon image has left us with a cloudy residue. 
Any man may be excused when he is puzzled by the question how he 
ought to use these words, and in particular how he ought to use them 
in relation to human conduct and to politics. The philosopher may 
succeed in disentangling the confusion which springs from merely 
crooked thinking, and the historian in telling the story of the ambigu- 
ity and in making sense of it without the help of those adventitious 
aids, the categories of truth and error. My purpose here is to seek a 
satisfactory way of using the word Rational, and to explore some of 
tye territory which opens up in the process: the impulse is both 
philosophical and historical. 


1 

I will begin with the assumption that when we speak of human 
behaviour and the management of our affairs as ‘rational’, we mean 
to commend it. ‘Rational conduct’ is something no man is required 
to be ashamed of. It is usually held that something more than 
‘rationality’ is required in order to make conduct either endearing 
or saintly, or to make the management of dffairs a dazzling success; 
but, generally speaking, it belongs to our tradition to find ‘rationality’ 
a laudable quality, or, at least, to find irrationality something proper 
to be avoided. We are, then, to consider an idea which in relation 
to human conduct implies commendation. Our civilization, it is 
true, has acquired a parallel vocabulary in which ‘rational’ is a word 
of denigration, but the spring of this rebound was an opposition 
to a narrowing of human sympathies, a restriction of what was 
thought admirable and proper to be done which had become reflected 
in the word, rather than a denial of all standards of propriety. 

Ever since the eighteenth century we have had presented to us a 
variety of forms of behaviour or projects of activity, each recom- 
mended on account of its ‘rationality’. There has been ‘rational 
education’, ‘rational agriculture’, ‘rational diet’, ‘rational dress’, 











4 RATIONAL CONDUCT 


to say nothing of ‘rational religion’, and ‘rational spelling’. The 
segregation of the sexes in education, eating meat and drinking 
intoxicants were, for example, held to be ‘irrational’. One famous 
protagonist of rational dress asserted that a shirt-collar which did 
not leave space for the insertion of a loaf of bread was irrationally 
restrictive of the flow of air to the body; and the wearing of a hat has 
frequently been said to be ‘irrational’. But the expression ‘rational 
dress’ was applied, in particular, in Victorian times, to an extra- 
ordinary garment affected by girls on bicycles, and to be observed in 
the illustrations of the Punch of the period. Bloomers were asserted 
to be the ‘rational dress’ for girl cyclists. And as a means to putting 
straight our own ideas of ‘rationality’ we could do worse than to 
consider what was in the minds of those who asserted the ‘rationality’ 
of this garment. 

There is little doubt about what they were thinking of in the first 
place. They were concentrating their minds upon the activity of 
propelling a bicycle. The things to be considered, and to be related to 
one another, were a bicycle of a certain general design and-the 
structure of the human body. All considerations other than these 
were dismissed because they were believed to be of no account in 
determining the ‘rationality’ of the dress to be designed. And in 
particular, the designers were decided not to take account of current 
prejudice, convention or folklore, concerning feminine dress; from 
the standpoint of ‘rationality’ these must be constdered only as 
limiting circumstances. Consequently, the first step in the project 
of designing a ‘rational’ dress for this purpose must be a certain 
emptying of the mind, a conscious effort to get rid of preconceptions. 
Of course knowledge of a certain sort would be required — know- 
ledge of mechanics and anatomy — but the greater part of the 
contents of a man’s mind would appear as an encumbrance in this 
enterprise, as a distraction from which it was necessary to avert the 
attention. If one were afi investor anxious to employ a designer on 
this project, one might do well to consider a Chinese, for example, 
rather than an Englishman, because he would be less distracted by 
irrelevant considerations; just as the South American republics 
applied to Bentham for a ‘rational’ constitution. The ‘rationality’ 
sought by these Victorian designers was, then, an eternal and a 
universal quality; something rescued from the world of mere opinion 
and set in a world of certainty. They might make mistakes; and if 
they were not mistakes in mechanics and anatomy (which would be 
unlikely), they would be the mistakes of a mind not firmly enough 
insulated from preconception, a mind not yet set free. Indeed, they 
did make a mistake; impeded by prejudice, their minds paused at 
bloomers instead of running on to ‘shorts’ — clearly so much more 
complete a solution of their chosen problem. Or was it a mistake? 
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MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 3 


Perhaps it was, instead, some dim recognition of a more profound 
vision of ‘rationality’ which made them stop there. We must 
consider the possibility later on. 

Now, the questions we may ask ourselves are, why were bloomers 
thought to be a ‘rational’ form of dress for girl cyclists? And why 
was this way of going about things considered to be pre-eminently 
‘rational’? In general the answers to these questions are, first, 
Because they were adapted to circumstances — bloomers were a 
successful solution of the specific problem set; and secondly, Because 
the solution sprang (or seemed to spring) solely from the reflective 
consideration of the problem set — bloomers were a ‘rational’ form 
of dress because the act of designing them (or the act of wearing 
them) sprang from an antecedent act of independent reflective 
consideration. Here, in short, was an example of the much adver- 
tised ‘rational method’ in action. 


2 

The view we are to consider’ takes purpose as the distinctive mark 
of ‘rationality’ in conduct: ‘rational’ activity is behaviour in which 
an independently premeditated end is pursued and which is deter- 
mined solely by that end. This end may be an external result to be 
achieved, or it may be the enjoyment of the activity itself. To play 
a game in order to win (and perhaps to win a prize), and to play it 
for its own sake, for the enjoyment of it, are both purposive activities. 
Further, ‘rational’ conduct is behaviour deliberately directed to the 
achievement of a formulated purpose and is governed solely by that 
purpose. There may be other, perhaps unavoidable, consequences 
or results springing from the conduct, but these must be regarded as 
extraneous, fortuitous and ‘irrational’ because they are unwanted 
and no part of the design. Bloomers were not designed to shock 
Victorian sensibility, to amuse or to distract, but to provide a form 
of dress precisely suitable for cycling. Consequently, ‘rational’ 
conduct will, usually, have not only a specific end, but also a simple 
end; for when the end is in fact complex, activity can be efficiently 
directed towards its achievement only when, either the complexity 
is presented as a series of simple ends (the achievement of one leading 
on to the achievement of the next and so to the final end), or where 
the simple components of the complex end are seen to be related to 
the specific components of the activity. Hence, in ‘rational be- 
haviour’, the necessity of a strict formulation of the end to be 
pursued; the decision of the designer of bloomers to confine his 
attention to mechanics and anatomy and to neglect all other con- 
siderations. ‘Rational’ activity is activity in search of a certain, a 


1 Professor Ginsberg in Reason and Unreason in Society gives an account of the 
view I am considering here. 











6 RATIONAL CONDUCT 


conclusive answer to a question, and consequently the question 
must be formulated in such a way that it admits of such an answer. 

Now, the deliberate direction of activity to the achievement of a 
specific end can be successful only when the necessary means are 
available or procurable and when the power exists of detecting and 
appropriating from the means which are available those which are 
necessary. Consequently, there will be in ‘rational’ conduct, not 
only a premeditated purpose to be achieved, but also a separately 
premeditated selection of the means to be employed. And all this 
requires reflection and a high degree of detachment. The calculated 
choice of end and means both involves and provides a resistance to 
the indiscriminate flow of circumstance. One step at a time is the 
rule here; and each step is taken in ignorance of what the next is to be. 
The ‘rationality’ of conduct, then, on this view of it, springs from 
something that we do before we act; and activity is ‘rational’ on 
account of its being generated in a certain manner. 

A further determination of this so-called ‘rational’ conduct 
may be found in the kinds of behaviour it excludes or opposes 
itself to. First, merely capricious conduct will be excluded; conduct, 
that is, which has no end settled in advance. Secondly, it will oppose 
itself to merely impulsive conduct — conduct from which there is 
absent the necessary element of reflective choice of means to 
achieve the desired end. Thirdly, this ‘rational’ conduct is in per- 
manent opposition to conduct which is not governed by some 
deliberately accepted rule or principle or canon and which does not 
spring from the explicit observance of a formulated principle. 
Further, it excludes conduct which springs from the unexamined 
authority of a tradition, a custom or a habit of behaviour. For, 
although achievement of a purpose may be embedded in a merely 
traditional mode of conduct, the purpose itself is not disentangled, 
and a man may remain true to the tradition while being wholly 
ignorant of any propositional formulation of the end pursued. And 
lastly, I think that activity in pursuit of an end for which the necessary 
means are known to be absent may fairly be said to be excluded; 
behaviour of this sort is not ‘rational’. 

Let us explore the matter a little more deeply. But it must be 
made clear, before we begin, that what we are considering is pre- 
sented to us as, taken by itself, a possible (and a valuable) mode of 
conduct, a manner of behaviour, and not merely a manner of thinking 
about behaviour. It may be admitted that human beings do not 
often achieve this mode of conduct; and it may be agreed, without 
detriment to the view we are considering, that the usual behaviour 
of the major part of mankind does not appear to be of this character, 
but is something very much less disciplined. .But the view we are 
to investigate is that this is a possible mode of conduct, that concrete 
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MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 7 


activity can spring up in this manner and that on account of it 
springing up in this manner it may be called ‘rational’. What, then, 
we may inquire, are the assumptions of this view, and what is the 
validity of these assumptions? 

It would appear that the first assumption’ is that men have a 
power of reasoning about things, of contemplating propositions 
about activities, and of putting these propositions in order and making 
them coherent. And it is assumed, further, that this is a power 
independent of any other powers a man may have, and something 
from which his activity can begin. And activity is said to be ‘rational’ 
(or ‘intelligent’) on account of being preceded by the exercise of this 
power, on account of a man having ‘thought’ in a certain manner 
before he acted. ‘Rational’ conduct is conduct springing from an 
antecedent process of ‘reasoning’. In order that a man’s conduct 
should be wholly ‘rational’, he must be supposed to have the power 
of first imagining and choosing a purpose to pursue, of defining 
that purpose clearly and of selecting fit means to achieve it; and this 
power must be wholly independent, not only of tradition and of the 
uncontrolled relics of his fortuitous experience of the world, but also 
of the activity itself to which it is a preliminary. And for a number 
of men to enjoy wholly ‘rational’ conduct together, it must be 
supposed that they have in common a power of this sort and that the 
exercise of it will lead them all to the same conclusions and issue in 
the same form of activity. 

There are, of course, various well-known but crude formulations 
of this supposition; but we need not concern ourselves with them. 
The power in question has been hypostatized and given a name; it is 
called ‘Reason’. And it has been supposed that the human mind 
must contain in its composition a native faculty of ‘Reason’, a 
light whose brightness is dimmed only by education, a piece of 
mistake-proof apparatus, an oracle whose magic word is truth.’ 
But if this is going further than is either wise or necessary, what does 
seem unavoidable (if there is to be this power) is the supposition 
that a man’s mind can be separated from its contents and its activi- 
ties. What needs to be assumed is the mind as a neutral instrument, 
as a piece of apparatus. Long and intensive training may be neces- 
sary in order to make the best use of this piece of machinery; it is 
an engine which must be nursed and kept in trim. Nevertheless, it is 
an independent instrument, and ‘rational’ conduct springs from the 
exercise of it. 

1 Although this paper was written before the appearance of Gilbert Ryle’s 
The Concept of Mind, and is in fact an elaboration of an argument I have pursued 
in earlier articles in the Cambridge Journal, I must take this opportunity to 
acknowledge my debt to Professor Ryle’s book, a debt diminished by being un- 


able to agree with the whole of his argument. 
* ‘Every man’s reason is every man’s oracle.” BOLINGBROKE, Letters on Study. 
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The mind, according to this hypothesis, is an independent instru- 
ment capable of dealing with experience. Beliefs, ideas, knowledge, 
the contents of the mind, and above all the activities of men in the 
world, are not regarded as themselves mind, or as entering into the 
composition of mind, but as adventitious, posterior acquisitions of 
the mind, the results of mental activity which the mind might or 
might not have possessed or undertaken. The mind may acquire 
knowledge or cause bodily activity, but it is something that may exist 
destitute of all knowledge, and in the absence of any activity; and 
where it has acquired knowledge or inspired activity, it remains 
independent of its acquisition or its expression in activity. It is 
steady and permanent, while its filling of knowledge is fluctuating 
and often fortuitous. Further, it is supposed that this permanent 
mental instrument, though it exists from birth, is capable of being 
trained. But what is called a ‘trained mind’ is, like the schoolboy’s 
tears over a proposition in Euclid, a consequence of learning and 
activity, and is not a conclusion from it. Hence, mental training may 
take the form either of a purely functional exercise (like gymnastics), 
or of an exercise which incidentally gets us somewhere, like running 
to catch a bus. The mind may be trained by ‘pelmanism’ or by learn- 
ing Latin grammar. Lastly, it is supposed that the mind will be most 
successful in dealing with experience when it is least prejudiced with 
already acquired dispositions or knowledge: the open, empty or 
free mind, the mind without predisposition, is an instrument which 
attracts truth, repels superstition and is alone the spring of 
‘rational’ judgment and ‘rational’ conduct. Consequently, the 
purely formal exercise of the mind will normally be considered a 
superior sort of training to the mixed exercise which involves a 
particular ‘knowing how’ and unavoidably leaves behind some relic 
of predisposition. And the first training of a mind already infected 
with predisposition will be a process of purification, of getting rid of 
accumulated special knowledge and skill — a process of re-establish- 
ing virginal detachment. Childhood is, unfortunately, a period 
during which, from the lack of a trained mind, we give admittance 
to a whole miscellany of beliefs, dispositions, knowledge not in the 
form of propositions; the first business of the adult is to disencumber 
his mental apparatus of these prejudices. This, then, is ‘intelligence’, 
the ‘rational’ part of a man; and human activity is to be counted 
‘rational’ if and when it is preceded and caused by the exercise of this 
‘intelligence’. 


3 
Now, it may appear that what I am describing is a fanciful view 
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lettre. But this is not so. It is a view, a theory, which has a respect- 
able place in the history of philosophy; and philosophers have done 
much to encourage the ordinary man to think in this manner. It 
is true that many who speak in a way which leads us to suppose that 
they hold some such theory, would disclaim the theory while 
preserving the manner of speech; but these should be asked to 
explain what they mean. As a point of view this is common enough; 
it is shared, for example, by all the cruder advocates of mental 
training in place of education. It gives meaning to the common 
assertion that such and such an action or measure is ‘logical’, and 
that because it is ‘logical’ it should be performed or set on foot. 
To this view belongs also the principle of Ja carriére ouverte aux 
talents, the notion that the members of the Civil Service should 
‘have no qualifications other than their personal abilities’, and the 
suggestion that we should teach children how to use the English 
language but without encumbering their minds with English litera- 
ture.! The view we are considering is not, I think, an invention of 
my own; it has adherents in every department of life. It sees 
‘rationality’ in conduct as the product of a determinate, independent 
instrument, and asserts that the ‘rational’ way of going about 
things is to go about them under the sole guidance of this instrument. 

The appearance which conduct would tend to assume if it con- 
formed to this notion of ‘rationality’ is not in any doubt. Activity 
would be bent towards the performance of actions in pursuit of 
preconceived and formulated ends, actions determined wholly by 
the ends sought and from which fortuitous and unwanted conse- 
quences had, so far as possible, been excluded. Its aim would be 
first, to establish a proposition, to determine a purpose to be pursued, 
secondly, to determine the means to be employed to achieve that 
(and no other) end, and thirdly, to act. Human behaviour would 
appear to be broken up into a series of problems to be solved, 
purposes to be achieved and a series of individual actions performed 
in pursuit of these ends. The unprejudiced consideration of every 
project would take the place of policy, precedent and prescription 
would be avoided (so far as possible) in determining enterprise, and 
the man who had a formula would come to oust the man who had 
none. 

Now, it is necessary to be guarded in speaking of the sort of 
activity which might be supposed to spring up in response to the 
ideal of ‘rational’ conduct we have before us, because what we are 
considering is not, in fact, a way of behaviour, but a theory of 
behaviour. And since, as I hope to show, it is an erroneous theory, a 
misdescription of human behaviour, it is impossible to produce any 
clear and genuine example of behaviour which fits it. If this is 

1C, D. DaRLINGTON, The Conflict of Science and Society. 
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‘rational’ behaviour, then it is not merely undesirable; it is in fact 
impossible. Men do not behave in this way, because they cannot. 
No doubt those who have held this theory have thought that they 
were describing a possible form of behaviour; and by calling it 
‘rational’, they recommended it as desirable: but they. were under an 
illusion. No doubt, also, wherever this theory is current, behaviour 
will tend to conform to the pattern it suggests; but it will not succeed. 
The practical danger of an erroneous theory is not that it may 
persuade people to act in an undesirable manner, but that it may 
confuse activity by putting it on a false scent. But it is with the 
theory itself that we are concerned. 


4 

It is no secret that this view of ‘rationality’ in conduct leaves 
something to be desired. Criticism has fastened upon many of the 
details, and some of it has been cogent enough to make necessary 
extensive repairs to the theory. I do not myself wish to direct 
attention to defect in detail, but to what seem to me to be the main 
short-comings. And I believe that when the precise character of the 
theory is perceived, it will be seen to collapse under the weight of its 
own imperfections. My view is that this is not a satisfactory notion 
of rational conduct because it is an erroneous notion of any sort of 
conduct. 

Let us begin with the idea of ‘the mind’ or ‘intelligence’ which is 
at the centre of this theory. The notion is, that first there is something 
called ‘the mind’, that this mind acquires beliefs, knowledge, pre- 
judices —in short, a filling — which remain nevertheless a mere 
appendage to it, that it causes bodily activities, and that it works best 
when it is unencumbered by predisposition of any sort. Now, this 
mind I believe to be a fiction; it is nothing more than an hypostatized 
potentiality. Mind as we know it is the offspring of knowledge and 
activity; it is composed entirely of thoughts. You do not first have a 
mind, which acquires a filling of ideas and then makes distinctions 
between true and false, right and wrong, reasonable and unreason- 
able, and then, as a third step, inspires activity. Properly speaking 
the mind has no existence apart from, or in advance of, these and 
other distinctions. These and other distinctions are not acquisitions; 
they are constitutive of the mind. Extinguish in a man’s mind these 
and other distinctions, and what is extinguished is not merely a 
man’s ‘knowledge’ (or part of it), but the mind itself. What is left 
is not a neutral, unprejudiced instrument, a pure intelligence, but 
nothing at all. The whole notion of the mind as an apparatus for 
thinking is, I believe, an error; and it is the error at the root of this 
particular view of the nature of ‘rationality’ in conduct. Remove 
that, and the whole conception collapses. 
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But further, and following from this, it is an error to suppose that 
conduct could ever have its spring in the sort of ‘knowledge’ which 
is misdescribed by hypostatizing a ‘mind’ of this sort; that is, from 
the power of considering abstract propositions about conduct. That 
such a power exists, and that such ‘knowledge’ may be acquired, is 
not to be doubted; but its prerequisite is conduct itself. This know- 
ledge is not something that can exist in advance of conduct; it is the 
result of reflection upon conduct, the creature of a subsequent 
analysis of conduct. And this goes, not only for conduct in the 
narrow sense, but for activity of every sort, for the activity of the 
scientist, for example, or of the craftsman, no less than for the 
activity in politics and in the ordinary conduct of life. And conse- 
quently it is preposterous, in the strict meaning of the word, to 
maintain that activity can derive from this kind of thinking, and it is 
unwise to recommend that it should do so by calling activity ‘rational’ 
only when it appears to have this spring. Doing anything both 
depends upon and exhibits knowing how to do it; and though part 
(but never the whole) of knowing how to do it can subsequently be 
reduced to knowledge in the form of propositions (and possibly to 
ends, rules and principles), these propositions are neither the spring of 
the activity nor are they in any direct sense regulative of the activity. 

The characteristic of the carpenter, the scientist, the painter, the 
judge, the cook, and of any man in the ordinary conduct of life, and 
in his relations with other people and with the world around him, 
is a knowledge, not of certain propositions about themselves and 
the materials in which they work, but a knowledge of how to decide 
certain questions; and this knowledge is the precondition of the 
exercise of the power to construct such propositions. Consequently, 
if ‘rationality’ is to represent a desirable quality of an activity, it 
cannot be the quality of having independently premeditated 
propositions about the activity before it begins. And this applies 
to propositions about the end or purpose of an activity no less than 
to any other kind of proposition. It is an error to call an activity 
‘rational’ on account of its end having been determined in advance 
and in respect of its achieving that end to the exclusion of all others, 
because there is in fact no way of determining an end for activity in 
advance of the activity itself; and if there were, the spring of activity 
would still remain in knowing how to act in pursuit of that end and 
not in the mere fact of having formulated an end to pursue. A cook 
is not a man who first has a vision of a pie and then tries to make it; 
he is a man skilled in cookery, and both his projects and his achieve- 
ments spring from that skill. ‘Good’ English is not something that 
exists in advance of how English is written (that is to say, English 
literature); and the knowledge that such and such is a sloppy, 
ambiguous construction, or is ‘bad grammar’, is not something that 
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can be known independently and in advance of knowing how to 
write the language. 

My view is, then, that this entire project of finding a mode of 
conduct which, in this sense, is ‘rational’ is misconceived. The 
instrumental mind does not exist, and if it did it would always lack 
the power to be the spring of any concrete activity whatever. 

Nevertheless, it is undeniable that men for long enough have 
deliberately tried to behave in this sense ‘rationally’. They have 
believed that ‘rational’ conduct of this sort has a pre-eminent virtue. 
They have been conscious often of a failure to divest themselves of 
the encumbrance of other springs of action, but they have been 
pleased with themselves whenever they have believed that they had 
attended only to the voice of this ‘reason’. And I think, perhaps, 
what helps to explain the illusion is the false but plausible theory of 
education which makes it seem not an illusion. We may be agreed 
that it is preposterous to suppose an activity can spring from the 
premeditation of propositions about the activity, but we are apt to 
believe that in order to teach an activity it is necessary to have 
converted our knowledge of it into a set of propositions — the 
grammar of a language, the rules of research, the principles of 
experiment and verification, the canons of good workmanship — and 
that in order to learn an activity we must begin with such proposi- 
tions. It would be foolish, of course, to deny that this device has a 
pedagogic value. But it must be observed that, not only are these 
rules, etc., these propositions about the activity, an abridgment of 
the teacher’s concrete knowledge of the activity (and therefore 
posterior to the activity itself), but learning them is never more than 
the meanest part of education in an activity. They can be taught, 
but they are not the only things that can be learned from a teacher. 
To work alongside a practised scientist or craftsman is an opportun- 
ity not only to learn the rules, but to acquire also a direct knowledge 
of how he sets about his business (and, among other things, a know- 
ledge of how and when to apply the rules); and until this is acquired 
nothing of great value has been learned. But it is only when we 
think of this as of no account in comparison with the learning of the 
rules themselves, or when we reject it as not teaching in the proper 
sense, or not properly knowledge, that the character of learning an 
activity seems to support the view that activity itself can spring from 
independently premeditating propositions about it. 

But anyone who attempts to explain the lure of this ‘rationality’ 
must venture deep into the hidden history of European mental dis- 
positions, particularly in the last four centuries. No doubt it is idle 
to fix upon specific causes, but I think it will be found that three 
circumstances have contributed greatly to the attraction which this 

‘rationality’ has for us. First, there has been a laudable conviction 
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that mental honesty, disinterestedness, absence of prejudice, are 
intellectual virtues of the highest value. But this conviction has 
unfortunately been combined, in a strange confusion of mind, 
with the belief that disinterestedness is possible only to a mind which 
is wholly self-moved' — that is, moved solely by prospositional know- 
ledge independent of the activity to which it is moved. To value 
intellectual honesty and at the same time to identify it with being 
moved by independently premeditated principles, is the first step 
towards this unfortunate ideal of ‘rationality’. 

Secondly, there has been a passionate desire for certainty — about 
matters of belief and conduct — which has been combined with the 
conviction that certainty is possible only in respect of something we 
have been ‘given’, and not in respect of anything we have ascertained, 
that certainty is a gift of grace, not a reward of work. Certainty, it 
seemed, must be something with which we must begin; and only pro- 
positional knowledge, independent of activity, seemed to offer it. 
The craving for this sort of mistake-proof certainty is not, I think, so 
creditable as the desire for mental honesty: indeed, I think the 
instrumental mind may be regarded as, in some respects, the relic of 
a belief in magic. 

And thirdly, there has been in many departments of life, and 
particularly in politics, a growing ignorance of how to go about 
things. When in politics you do not know how to behave, you will 
tend to cry down the value and necessity of this sort of knowledge, 
and to cry up the value and necessity of a free and open mind sup- 
posed to be endowed with the capacity of knowing in advance of 
activity. An example of this is to be found in the French political 
reformers of the time of Louis XIV. The state of France, they were 
convinced, was desperate; but there, hidden in the traditions of 
French government, were institutions, ways of doing things, long 
fallen into desuetude, to which the reformers could and did appeal. 
They possessed a knowledge of how affairs had been conducted, and 
this knowledge determined their proposals. The state of Europe, 
also, was desperate. But here such knowledge was absent; Europe, 
so far as they knew, never had been organized. And since what was 
needed had to be invented (as they thought) de novo, their plans for 
European peace were presented as creatures of pure intelligence. The 
difference between the plans of the Abbé de St Pierre for France and 
his plans for Europe is remarkable. Knowledge of how to behave, of 
course, is never wholly absent; at this time of day (or even at that) 
the human race has something to call upon, and in fact calls upon it. 
There is no danger that anyone will succeed in achieving a purely 
‘rational’ politics in this sense. But the resort of mankind to such 


1 It would be difficult to find a more persuasive account of this point of view 
than that contained in Sprnoza’s Ethics. 
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genuine knowledge as it has, is often handicapped by this unhappy 
attachment to a false ideal of freedom of mind and an abstract and 
attenuated ‘rationality’. And politics is a field of activity peculiarly 
subject to the lure of this ‘rational’ ideal. If you start being merely 
‘intelligent’ about a boiler or an electrical generator you are likely 
to be pulled up short by an explosion; but in politics all that happens 
is war and chaos, which you do not immediately connect with your 
error. The doctrinaire in politics is not a man, the spring of whose 
activity is independent propositional knowledge about an end to be 
pursued, but a man who fails to recognize what the true spring is. 
Usually he is a man who, having rejected as worthless the current 
knowledge of how to behave in politics, falls back upon his knowledge 
of how to behave in other activities (which is not always a good guide) 
while erroneously supposing that he has fallen back upon knowledge 
independent of any activity and provided by some potentially infall- 
ible ‘intelligence’. 

To the firm believer in this idea of ‘rationality’, the spectacle of 
human behaviour (in himself and in others) departing from its norm 
may be expected to confirm his suspicion that ‘rational’ conduct of 
this sort is difficult, but not to shake his faith in its possibility and 
desirability. He will deplore the unregulated conduct which, be- 
cause it is externally unregulated, he will think of as ‘irrational’. But 
it will always be difficult for him to entertain the notion that what 
he identified as ‘rational’ conduct is in fact impossible, not because 
it is liable to be swamped by ‘insane and irrational springs of 
wickedness in most men’, but because it involves a misrepresenta- 
tion of the nature of human conduct. He will readily admit that he 
has been the victim of an illusion; but the exact character of the 
- illusion will elude him. An interesting example of this is afforded by 
J. M. Keynes’s essay, My Early Beliefs, where a candid attempt to 
supersede what he detected as a too narrow idea of ‘rationality’ in 
behaviour is ruined by a failure to carry out a similar reform in the 
idea of ‘irrationality’. In the end, Keynes still retains the idea of 
‘rational’ conduct as that which springs from an indépendently 
premeditated purpose, and he modifies his ofiginal exclusive attach- 
ment to such conduct by admitting that much of what it excludes 
(which he identifies as ‘vulgar passions’, ‘volcanic and even wicked 
impulses’, ‘spontaneous outbursts’) is valuable while nevertheless 
remaining ‘irrational’. This is a confused position; and from con- 
fusion of this sort a fresh attempt to determine the meaning of 
‘rationality’ in conduct is not likely to spring. Both this, and the 
current despair of the possibility of rational conduct (the current 
‘irrationalism’), must be put on one side if we are to make any ad- 
vance. 

1 J, M. Keynes, Two Memuirs. 
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5 

Let us return to activity of the designers of Victorian ‘rational 
dress’, and to the activity of those who wore it because they believed 
themselves to be behaving ‘rationally’ by doing so. We have sup- 
posed (not without some grounds) that what they thought they were 
doing was to design a garment suited to a particular purpose, the 
purpose of propelling a bicycle. They premeditated their purpose, 
and they selected a precise and narrow purpose in order to pre- 
meditate it without distraction; and they applauded their activity as 
‘rational’ because of the manner in which they went about their 
enterprise. The result was ‘rational’ because it achieved a set and 
premeditated purpose and because it sprang from this prior act of 
theorizing. But we have observed that there were elements in the 
situation which might lead us to doubt whether what they thought 
they were doing (and on account of which they attributed ‘rationality’ 
to their conduct) properly coincided with what they were in fact 
doing. Why did their enterprise pause at ‘bloomers’ and not pass 
on to ‘shorts’? The answer that they merely made a mistake, that 
this stopping-place represents a failure of ‘rationality’, is too easy. 
Their invention may be taken to indicate, not that they failed in their 
chosen enterprise, but that they were guided in fact by a purpose 
which they failed properly to formulate. Bloomers are not the 
answer to the question, What garment is best adapted to the activity 
of propelling a bicycle of a certain design? but to the question, What 
garment combines within itself the qualities of being well adapted to 
the activity of propelling a bicycle and of being suitable, all things 
considered, for an English girl to be seen in when riding a bicycle in 
1880? And, unknown to themselves, it was the project of answering 
this question which moved the designers. But if we credit them with 
a belief in the idea of ‘rationality’ which we have found to be 
unsatisfactory, then we may suppose that they would regard activity 
in pursuit of this purpose as wanting in ‘rationality’. It is true that 
the activity would spring from a premeditated end, and consequently 
would have some flavour of ‘rationality’ about it; but it would be a 
very different sort of activity from what they were accustomed to call 
‘rational’. In the first place, this is a question that clearly could not 
be answered by ‘pure intelligence’; it demands something more than 
the instrumental mind. This, of course, is true also of the first 
question, the question we supposed to be actually in the mind of the 
designer; but its truth was obscured because it seemed that in order 
to answer this first question the operation called for was primarily 
an emptying of the mind. Here, however, something much more 
positive is required. No capitalist with any sense would think of 
entrusting the enterprise to a Chinese; his ignorance of English 
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taste, tradition, folklore and prejudice in respect of women’s 
clothing would be a hopeless handicap. And though there is, here, a 
premeditated end to be pursued, it is an exceedingly complex end; 
there is a tension within the purpose itself — anatomical and mechan- 
ical principles pulling one way, perhaps, and social custom another. 
It is a question which admits of no certain answer, because it involves 
an assessment of opinion; and it is one which cannot be answered 
once and for all, because the problem is tied to place and time. In 
short, this is hardly a ‘rational’ question in the sense of ‘rationality’ 
we have so far been considering. And yet, I think it is the question 
which the designers of ‘rational dress’ were, in fact, trying to answer, 
and which they succeeded in answering when they produced bloomers.’ 

Here we have reached something more like a piece of concrete 
human activity, and our question must be, In what respect can this 


be considered ‘rational’ activity? The unregenerate believer in the | 
idea of ‘rationality’ which we have seen fit to reject, will reply that it | 
is ‘rational’ because it is activity springing from a premeditated | 


purpose, though the purpose here is neither simple nor capable of 


being premeditated by mere ‘intelligence’; its independence of the | 


activity is at least doubtful. He will contend that nothing has yet 
been said which destroys the old criterion; this is ‘rational’ activity 
because it is premeditated, reasoned activity. And, although our 


original supposition was that the end achieved by the dress-designers | 
was not in fact premeditated by them (what they set themselves was } 


something much narrower than what they achieved), it would be 


wise to give him his point, because there seems, so far, no reason } 


why it should not have been premeditated. But the point is good only 
because we have not yet achieved a concrete view of human activity; | 
we are still dealing with abstractions, though not with such narrow 
abstractions as the high and dry believer in the instrumental mind. 


I 


6 
, sai Sais 
Now, if we consider the concrete activity of an historian, a cook, a 
scientist, an artist, a politician or any man in the ordinary conduct of | 
life, we may observe that each is engaged upon answering a certain 


! Readers of To.tstoy’s Anna Karenina will remember the discussion between | 
Levin and Sviajsky about ‘rational’ agriculture. For Sviajsky ‘rational’ agricul- 
ture consists wholly in the introduction of machinery, proper methods of account- 
ing, etc. But Levin sees at once that something has been forgotten: it is =a 


Rak 


‘rational’ to give complicated machinery for the use of peasants who do not © 


know how to use it and who have a contempt for it. What is ‘rational’ in Ger- | 
many is not ‘rational’ in Russia. You must educate your peasant and adapt the |~ 


level of your technical improvements to the level of his education. Levin knows! 
(but he does not know how to explain) that an activity consists in knowing rl 
to behave; Sviajsky does not know this, and represents a typical ‘rationalist’ 
position. Anna Karenina, Pt. II, Chs. 27, 28; Pt. IV, Ch. 3. 
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sort of question, and that his characteristic is ‘that he knows (or 
thinks he knows) the way to go about finding the answer to that sort 
of question. But the questions which he knows to belong to his sort 
of activity are not known to be such in advance of the activity of 
trying to answer them: in pursuing these questions, and not others, 
he is not obeying a rule or following a principle which comes from 
outside the activity, he is pursuing an activity which, in general, he 
knows how to pursue. It is the activity itself which defines the 
questions as well as the manner in which they are answered. It is, of 
course, not impossible to formulate certain principles which may 
seem to give precise definition to the kind of question a particular 
sort of activity is concerned with; but such principles are derived 
from the activity and not the activity from the principles. And even 
if a man has some such propositional knowledge about his activity, 
his knowledge of his activity always goes far beyond what is con- 
tained in these propositions. It is clear, then, that the activity of 
these men (and I would say all other activity also) is something that 
comes first, and is something into which each one gradually finds his 
way: at no time is he wholly ignorant of it; there is no identifiable 
beginning. Of course, the activity in general does not exist in advance 
of the tackling of the special problems which belong to it; it consists 
wholly in knowing how to tackle special problems of a certain sort. 
But it does exist in advance of the special problem which a particular 
scientist or cook may at any moment be tackling. How, then (if this 
is as clear as I think it is), do we get the illusion that the activity of 
these and other men could spring from and be governed by an end, 
a purpose or by rules independent of the activity itself and capable 
of being reflected upon in advance, with the possible corollary that, 
in respect of this spring and government, it should be called ‘rational’. 

Each man engaged in a certain kind of activity selects a particular 
question and engages himself to answer this question. He has before 
him a particular project: to determine the weight of the moon, to 
bake a sponge cake, to paint a portrait, to disclose the mediations 
which comprise the story of the Peninsular War, to come to an 
agreement with a foreign power, to educate his son — or whatever 
it may be. And, with the normal neglect with which a man engaged 
upon a particular task treats what is not immediately before him, 
he supposes that his activity springs from and is governed solely by 
his project. No man engaged in a particular task has in the forefront 
of his attention the whole implications of that engagement. Activity 
is broken up into actions, and actions come to have a false appear- 
ance of independence. And further, this abstraction of view is 
normally increased when what we observe is somebody else’s 
activity. Every trade but our own seems to be comprised wholly of 
tricks and abridgments. There is, then, no mystery how it can come 

B 
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to be supposed that an activity may spring from an independently 
determined purpose to be pursued: the mistake arises from endowing 
a whole activity with the character of a single action when it is 
abstracted from the activity to which it belongs, from endowing, for 
example, the activity of cooking with the character of making a 
particular pie when the maker is assumed not to be a cook. 

But if our cook or scientific practitioner were to consider the 
implications of his particular actions he would rapidly reach two 
conclusions. First, he would observe that, in pursuing his particular 
project, his actions were being determined not solely by his premedit- 
ated end, but by what may be called the traditions of the activity to 
which his project belonged. It is because he knows how to tackle 
problems of this sort that he is able to tackle this particular problem. 
He would observe, in other words, that the spring and government 
of his actions lay in his skill, his knowledge of how to go about his 
business, his participation in the concrete activity in relation to 
which his particular engagement is an abstraction. And though his 
participation in this concrete activity (the activity of being a cook or 
a scientist) may on some occasions appear to take the form of the 
application of a rule or the pursuit of a purpose, he would see at once 
that this rule or this purpose derived from the activity and not vice 
versa, and that the activity itself could never as a whole be reduced 
to the pursuit of an end of the application of a rule determined in 
advance of the activity. 

But if his first observation is that, whatever the appearances to the 
contrary, no actual activity can ever spring from or be governed by 
an independently premeditated end — the problems put down for 
solution or the project selected for investigation — and that if this 
were all there was, his particular activity could never begin, his second 
observation will be more radical: he will observe that it is impossible 
even to project a purpose for activity in advance of the activity 
itself. Not only is his participation in the concrete activity which is 
involved in the solution of this sort of problem the source of his 
power to solve his particular problem and is the spring of the activity 
which goes to solve it, but also it is his participation in this concrete 
activity which presents the problem itself. Both the problems and the 
course of investigation leading up to their solution are already hidden 
in the activity, and are drawn out only by a process of abstraction. It 
is necessary to possess a knowledge of how to go about it (that is, to 
be already within an activity) before you embark upon a particular 
project, but it is equally necessary to have the same sort of knowledge 
in order to formulate a project. A particular action, in short, never 
begins in its particularity, but always in a tradition of activity. A man 
who is not already a scientist cannot even formulate a scientific 
problem. 
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We have come back, then, to the conclusions we reached earlier on, 
but in a more radical form. Activity springing from and governed by 
an independently premeditated purpose is impossible; the power of 
premeditating purpose, of formulating rules of conduct and standards 
of behaviour in advance of the conduct and activity itself is not 
available to us. To represent the spring and government of activity 
thus is to misrepresent it. To suggest that activity ought to be of this 
character and to try to force it into this pattern, is to corrupt it 
without being able to endow it with the desired character. To speak 
of such conduct as ‘rational’ conduct is meaningless because it is not 
conduct at all but only an emaciated shadow of conduct. And it may 
be remarked also that if we agree it to be foolish to call conduct 
‘rational’ on account of its being determined by an independently 
premeditated purpose, we must agree further that it should not be 
called ‘rational’ in respect of it achieving its purpose, in respect (that 
is) of its success. The achievement of a desired result is not the mark 
of ‘rationality’ in conduct because, as we have seen, it is only by a 
process of neglect and abstraction that conduct can be supposed to 
spring from the desire to achieve a specific result. 


7 

So far our conclusions appear to be mainly negative, but the 
process of exploration has I think disclosed what I take to be a more 
profitable view of ‘rationality’ in conduct. If the ‘rationality’ of 
conduct does not lie in something that has taken place in advance of 
the conduct — in the independent premeditation of a purpose or of 
a rule to be applied — if the ‘rationality’ of conduct is not some- 
thing contributed to the conduct from some source outside the con- 
duct, it would appear that it must be a quality or a characteristic of 
the conduct itself. 

All actual conduct, all specific activity springs up within an 
already existing world of activity. And by a ‘world of activity’ I 
mean a knowledge of how to behave appropriately. Scientific 
activity is the exploration of the knowledge scientists have of how to 
go about answering scientific questions; moral activity is the explor- 
ation of the knowledge we have of how to behave well. The questions 
and the problems in each case spring from the knowledge we have of 
how to solve them, spring from the activity itself. And we come to 
penetrate a world of activity in no other way than by practising the 
activity; for it is only in the practice of an activity that we can acquire 
the knowledge of how to practise it. We begin with what we know — 
as scientists, with what we know of how a scientist works; as moral 
beings, with what we know about how to behave well — and if we 
knew nothing we could never begin. Gradually, and by a variety of 
means, we improve and extend our first knowledge of how to pursue 
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the activity. Among such means (though in a subordinate position, 
because it obviously depends upon the achievement of a certain level 
in our knowledge of how to pursue the activity) is the analysis of the 
activity, the definition of the rules and principles which seem to 
inhere in it and in reflection upon these rules and principles. But 
these rules and principles are mere abridgments of the activity itself; 
they do not exist in advance of the activity, they cannot properly be 
said to govern it and they cannot provide the impetus of the activity. 
A complete mastery of these principles may exist alongside a com- 
plete inability to pursue the activity to which they refer. For the 
pursuit of the activity does not consist in the application of these 
principles; and even if it did, the knowledge of how to apply them 
(the knowledge actually involved in pursuing the activity) is not given 
in a knowledge of them. 

If, then, it is agreed that the only significant way of using the word 
‘rational’ in relation to conduct is when we mean to indicate a 
quality or characteristic (and perhaps a desirable quality or char- 
acteristic) of the activity itself, then it would appear that the quality 
concerned is faithfulness to the knowledge of how to conduct the 
activity we are engaged in. ‘Rational’ conduct is acting in such a way 
that the coherence of the world of activity to which the conduct 
belongs is preserved and possibly enhanced. This, of course, is some- 
thing different from faithfulness to the principles or rules or purposes 
(if any have been discovered) of the activity; principles, rules and 
purposes are mere abridgments of the coherence of the activity, and 
we may easily be faithful to them while losing touch with the activity 
itself. And it must be observed that the faithfulness which character- 
izes ‘rationality’ is not faithfulness to something fixed and finished 
(for knowledge of how to pursue an activity is always in motion); it is 
a faithfulness which itself contributes to (and not merely illustrates) 
the coherence of the activity. And the implications of this view are: 
first, that no conduct, no action or series of actions, can be ‘rational’ 
or ‘irrational’ out of relation to the world of activity to which they 
belong; secondly, that ‘rationality’ is something that lies always 
ahead, and not behind, but yet it does not lie in the success with which 
a desired result or a premeditated end is achieved; and thirdly, that an 
activity as a whole (science, cooking, historical investigation, politics 
or poetry) cannot be said either to be ‘rational’ or ‘irrational’ 
unless we conceive all worlds of activity to be embraced in a single 
universe of activity. Let us consider where this view gets us. 


8 
How does it apply to the activity we call ‘science’? Scientific 
activity is not the pursuit of a predetermined end; nobody knows 


where it will reach. There is no achievement, prefigured in our minds, | 
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which we can set up as a criterion by which to judge current achieve- 
ments. Its coherence does not spring from there being an over-all 
purpose which can be premeditated. Individual investigators may, 
and usually do, premeditate particular purposes, set themselves 
particular problems. Nevertheless, as we have seen, their activity 
does not spring from these purposes and is not governed by them: 
they arise as abstractions out of knowing how to conduct a scientific 
inquiry, and are never independently premeditated. Nor does the 
coherence of scientific activity lie in a body of principles or rules to 
be observed by the scientist, a ‘scientific method’; such principles 
and rules no doubt exist, but they also are only abridgments of the 
activity which at all points goes beyond them, and goes beyond them, 
in particular, in knowing how and when to apply them. Its coherence 
lies nowhere but in the way the scientist goes about his investigation, 
in the traditions of the world of scientific activity. These traditions 
are not fixed and finished, and they are not to be identified with 
merely current scientific opinion, or with an identifiable ‘method’; 
they are the guide in every piece of scientific investigation and at the 
same time they are being extended and enlarged wherever the 
scientist is at work. And because these traditions are not a finished 
achievement which can be completely prefigured in the mind of the 
scientist before he begins his activity (such as a ‘method’ might be 
supposed to be), conformity with them cannot properly be spoken of 
as itself the over-all purpose in science. Now, the view I am recom- 
mending is that the conduct of a scientist may properly be called 
‘rational’ in respect of its faithfulness to the traditions of scientific 
activity. And the ‘irrational’ scientist is not the man whose activity 
springs from some source other than the independent premeditation 
of a purpose (no man’s activity could spring from this source), nor 
is he the man whose activity is ungoverned by pre-established rules 
and principles (for there are no such rules and principles), nor again 
is he the man who makes no observations, who achieves no results, 
who has nothing to show for his activity; he is, in fact, the 
scientific crank and the eccentric. And he is identified not by his 
departure from merely current scientific opinion, but by his un- 
faithfulness to the whole tradition of scientific activity, by his 
ignorance of how to set about a scientific investigation — an 
ignorance which is displayed not in the results of his activity, but in 
the course of his activity itself. And if we consider the matter I think 
we shall find that this, as often as not, is how we are accustomed to 
use the word ‘rational’ in this connection, though we are not always 
as clear as we should be about what we have excluded when we do 
use it in this manner. 
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Now, some people in general sympathy with this view of the 
matter will nevertheless suspect that scientific activity is a special case 
and that what may be true there is not true elsewhere. Consequently, 
in conclusion, I must try to show the relevance of this view of things 
to what may be called the general moral or social conduct of human 
beings: for I do not admit that scientific activity is, in this respect, a 
special case. And if there is an appearance of dogmatism in what I 
have now to say, that is because I have already disclosed the argu- 
ments which have persuaded me. 

Human conduct, in its most general character, is energy; it is not 
caused by energy, it does not express or display energy, it is energy. 
As energy, it may appear as appetite or desire — not, of course, as 
undifferentiated want, but as a certain mode of want. But here 
again, desire is not the cause of activity; desire is being active in a 
certain manner. A man, that is, does not first have ‘a desire’ which 
then causes him to become active or which manifests itself in activity: 
to say that he has a desire for something is only another way of saying 
that he is being active in a certain manner — e.g. the manner of 
activity involved in reaching out his hand to turn off the hot water, 
in making a request (such as, ‘Please pass me the Dictionary’ or 
“Which is the way to the National Gallery?’), in looking up the times 
of the trains to Scotland, in contemplating with pleasure a meeting 
with a friend. These activities are not activities which presuppose 
and express or exhibit or give evidence of an antecedent state of 
desire; they are themselves the characteristic activities of desiring. 

Now, activities of desiring are not separate and detached from one 
another, and the objects upon which desire is centred do not come 
and go at random or follow one another fortuitously. To say that a 
man has a character or a disposition is to say, among other things, 
that his activities of desiring compose a coherent whole. A fresh 
activity of desiring appears nowhere except within an already 
organized whole; it does not come from the outside with the presen- 
tation of an object, but is a differentiation within an existing world 
of activity. And our knowledge of that world is, in the first place, our 
skill in managing the activity of desiring. We do not first have a 
desire and then set about discovering how to satisfy it; the objects 
of our desires are known to us in the activity of seeking them. 

Social life — the life of human beings —is to know that some 
directions of the activity of desiring are approved and others dis- 
approved, that some are right and others wrong. That there may be 
principles, or even rules, which may be seen to underlie this approval 
and disapproval, is not improbable; the searching intellect will always 
find principles. But this approval and disapproval does not spring 


from these principles or from a knowledge of them. They are | 
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merely abridgments, abstract definitions, of the coherence which 
approval and disapproval themselves exhibit. Nor may approval and 
disapproval be thought of as an additional activity, governed by an 
independently predetermined end to be achieved. An independently 
predetermined end has no more place in moral activity than it has in 
scientific. Approval and disapproval, that is, is not a separate 
activity which supervenes upon the activity of desiring, introducing 
norms of conduct from some external source; they are inseparable 
from the activity of desiring itself. Approval and disapproval are 
only an abstract and imperfect way of describing our unbroken 
knowledge of how to manage the activity of desiring, of how to 
behave. In short, moral judgment is not something we pronounce 
either before, or after, but in our moral activity. 

Human activity, then, is always activity with a pattern; not a 
superimposed pattern, but a pattern inherent in the activity itself. 
Elements of this pattern occasionally stand out with a relatively 
firm outline; and we call these elements, customs, traditions, 
institutions, laws, etc. They are not, properly speaking, expressions of 
the coherence of activity, or expressions of approval and disapproval, 
or of our knowledge of how to behave — they are the coherence, 
they are the substance of our knowledge of how to behave. We do not 
first decide that certain behaviour is right or desirable and then 
express our approval of it in an institution; our knowledge of how to 
behave well is, at this point, the institution. And it is because we are 
not always as clear about this as we should be that we sometimes fall 
into the error of supposing that institutions (particularly political 
institutions) can be moved around from place to place as if they were 
pieces of machinery. 

Now, it might be supposed that the positive problem of social 
conduct (that is, human conduct) is how to secure the satisfaction of 
approved desires; and this, indeed, is a more reasonable way of 
describing it than the usual negative manner — how to prevent 
activity taking undesirable directions. Nevertheless, this again is not 
a separate problem. We do not first have a desire, then approve it, 
and then seek out a way of adjusting it to other approved desires and 
a way of satisfying it. This would make sense only if we imagined 
s | that in approval and disapproval and in finding out means of satis- 

_ faction we already had a desire fully before us and were calling upon 
e | some authority outside the activity itself to settle the question of its 
;- propriety; but to imagine this is to imagine an error. What is here 
e |}, set down as a linear process is in fact a single whole which is never 
41 | Wanting of any of its parts. 
ys |, So far I have emphasized the coherence of moral activity, and it is 
ig ) proper to do this first because moral activity begins (if it can be said 


e || to begin anywhere) in coherence. We begin with a knowledge of 
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how to behave — not, of course, a perfect knowledge, or a know- 
ledge which is an endowment from another world, but a knowledge 
which is coeval with the activity of desiring. And what I have 
attributed to the activity is a set in a certain direction, a current, 
something that may be called a prevailing sympathy. The move- 
ment in the activity does not spring from the application of some 
external force, and the direction is not determined bya pre-established 
end; it is necessary to have recourse to such ideas as these only if we 
have fallen into the initial error of supposing, first, an activity which 
begins from rest (a ‘knowledge’ which springs from sheer ignorance), 
and secondly, an activity with no direction in particular (a ‘know- 
ledge’ in which truth and error, or right and wrong, are still waiting 
to be distinguished). But it is time now to consider the things which 
may clog the movement or compromise the direction; to consider 
our ignorance of how to behave. 

That moral activity should play upon the margins of current moral 
achievement, appealing from contemporary incoherence to the 
coherence of a whole moral tradition, is as normal as the activity 
which gyrates around the pivot of contemporary coherence; they are 
alike exhibitions of a knowledge of how to behave. In neither is the 
movement clogged or the direction of the movement compromised. 
But a genuine clog and compromise is not impossible, and it is a 
sufficiently common occurrence to merit being taken into account in 
considering the nature of moral activity. The condition may be 
described comprehensively as a loss of confidence in the traditional 
direction of moral activity, which carries with it a failure of impetus 
in the activity itself, and is both a symptom and a cause of a break- 
down in the effectiveness of moral education (the handing on of 
knowledge of how to behave). It is unnecessary to investigate the 
possible occasions of the emergence of this condition; though it is 
remarkable how trivial are some of the apparent causes — an earth- 
quake, a plague, a war, or a mechanical invention, each appears to 
have had the power of disrupting (more or less seriously) the current 
of moral activity, to have had the power of dispersing it into for- 
tuitous eddies and of leading it to lose itself in random inundations 


of the countryside. But it is worth noting that this is a circumstance _ 


which has no exact parallel in the history of scientific activity — 


though in principle there is nothing in science which makes it — 


immune from such a malady, and it may even now be sickening for 
an attack. 

In general, the remedy for such a condition must, of course, be 
treatment which will result in a revival of confidence and a renewal 
of impetus. And, in general again, such treatment must make use of 
what is still unimpaired in the patient. The notion that a knowledge 


of how to behave can be permanently replaced by something else just 
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as good, and the notion that the patient must be allowed (or even 
encouraged) to die in order that he may start life again on new and 
firmer foundations, will be entertained only by those who are wholly 
ignorant of the nature of moral activity. The remedy usually 
favoured in these cases is a transfusion of a specially rich mixture of 
ideals, principles, rules and purposes. And there are two conditions 
in which this remedy can have the desired result: first, if the ideals, 
principles, etc., are themselves drawn from the ailing moral tradition, 
or (shall we say) from the same blood-group as the patient; and 
secondly, if the patient can assimilate the transfusion and transform 
it in his own arteries from a knowledge of propositions about good 
behaviour into a knowledge of how to behave. The first of these 
conditions is easily satisfied: the only principles and ideals available 
are in fact abridgments of the lost knowledge of how to behave. They 
may be presented as something more imposing — as gifts straight 
from the gods — and a superstitious reverence may be accorded them 
on account of this appearance; but it is doubtful whether this 
indulgence in illusion will increase the chances of the cure being 
effective. The second condition is more difficult to satisfy. To turn 
the dry bones of a morality into a living thing is by no means easy — 
indeed, it is utterly impossible if the sum total of our knowledge is 
anatomical. There is, in fact, no way in which a knowledge of how 
to behave can be made to spring solely from a knowledge of proposi- 
tions about good behaviour. In the end, the cure depends upon the 
native strength of the patient; it depends upon the unimpaired relics 
of his knowledge of how to behave. 

We have considered briefly moral activity in health and in disease: 
our question now is, Where in all this is ‘rational’ conduct? It is 
commonly believed (as we have seen) that there is something pre- 
eminently ‘rational’ in conduct which springs (or appears to spring) 
from the independent premeditation of a purpose or a rule of be- 
haviour, and that it is ‘rational’ on account of the antecedent pro- 
cess of premeditation and on account of the success with which the 
purpose is achieved. And if we were to accept this view it would 
appear that moral conduct would be pre-eminently ‘rational’ when it 
was being treated for a diseased condition. But even this is rather 
more than may properly be concluded; the most that may, in fact, be 
claimed is that conduct is specially rational when it is being cured of 
a disease and when the success of the treatment depends upon the 
illusion that the curative property of the substance injected derives 
from its being uncontaminated with the character of the diseased 
moral tradition — an illusion similar to that of the man who thinks 
he has found a new and independent way of living when he is really 
only spending his inherited capital. Of course, reflection upon the 
principles and ends in conduct may serve other than remedial pur- 
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poses; it has a pedagogic and perhaps even a prophylactic use: the 
important point, however, is that it is never more than a device. 

But we have seen fit to reject this whole view of the matter. This 
conduct may be ‘rational’, but if so the marks of its ‘rationality’ 
have been misconceived. Everywhere we come back to the con- 
clusion that concrete activity is knowing how to act; and that 
if ‘rationality’ is to be properly attributed to conduct, it must be 
a quality of the conduct itself. On this principle, practical 
human conduct may be counted ‘rational’ in respect of its 
faithfulness to a knowledge of how to behave well, in respect 
of its faithfulness to its tradition of moral activity. No action 
is by itself ‘rational’, or is ‘rational’ on account of something 
that has gone on before; what makes it ‘rational’ is its place 
in a flow of sympathy, a current of moral activity. And there 
is no ground here upon which we may exclude a priori any type of 
action. An impulsive action, a ‘spontaneous outburst’, activity in 
obedience to a custom or to a rule, and an action which is preceded 
by a long reflective process may, alike, be ‘rational’. But it is neither 
‘rational’ nor ‘irrational’ on account of these or any similar char- 
acteristics. ‘Rationality’ is the certificate we give to any conduct 
which can maintain a place in the flow of sympathy, the harmony of 
activity, which composes a way of living. . This harmony is not the 
work of a faculty called ‘Reason’ or of a faculty called ‘Sympathy’, 
it springs neither from a separately inspired moral sefse nor from an 
instrumental conscience. There is, in fact, no external harmonizing 
power, insulated from the elements enjoying and in search of har- 
mony. What establishes harmony and detects disharmony, is the 
concrete mind, a mind composed wholly of activities in search of 
harmony and throughout implicated in every achieved level of 
harmony. 

And here again, it may be pointed out that this is how we are 
accustomed to use the word ‘rational’, though we do not always 
perceive the implications of using it in this way. When a court of 
law has to decide whether on a particular occasion a man used 
‘reasonable care’, what the court is concerned with is not some 
abstractly ‘rational’ amount of care, the same in all circumstances 
and on all occasions, nor is it inquiring into the length and cogency 
of a process of reflection which may have gone on in the recesses of 
the man’s mind before he acted — it is concerned to come to a con- 
clusion about the action itself, to decide whether the man on the occa- 
sion used the knowledge of how to behave which he could be 
supposed to possess. And the decision is reached only by considering 
what the man actually did. ‘Reasonable care’ is not something that 
can be known in advance and with certainty. It is the degree of care 
which an English jury (or judge) would expect to be exercised in 
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given circumstances by an Englishman of ordinary knowledge, fore- 
sight and alertness. The jury or the judge is on this occasion the voice 
of the current of moral activity. They represent something greater 
than themselves; but they do not represent anything from beyond the 
knowledge of how to behave well which belongs to our way of living. 
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OnE by one, Messrs Benn are re-issuing the volumes of Elie Halévy’s 
History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century. The binding 
lacks the style and substance of the original edition, but the volumes 
are furnished with portraits of leading public figures, and each 
instalment is clad in a scenic paper-jacket; a Regency mansion with 
gardeners touching their hats to one of Miss Austen’s young gentle- 
men on his way to visit one of Miss Austen’s young ladies; techni- 
colour huzzars riding down stylishly-clad proletarians in St Peter’s 
Fields; Sir Robert Peel addressing a technicolour House of Commons. 
Jeffrey Farnol outside, and inside — a Philosophic Radical de nos 
jours writing history as John Stuart Mill would have written it if he 
could have had the psychological and sociological equipment of 
Graham Wallas and Morris Ginsberg. This is not history of the 
flesh as Balzac wrote it. Here is none of the grave, transparent irony 
of Gide. Nor is Halévy interested in Je recherche de temps perdu. He 
is simply interested in how the past became the present. To Halévy, 
history is a more or less straight line, the story of cause and effect. He 
belongs to the school to which J. S. Mill quite wrongly assigned 
Coleridge and the Romantics — the school of Herder and Michelet. 
The idea that history might not be a straight line, but a snake with its 
tail in its mouth, is beyond him. Halévy’s is cumulative history, 
incremental history, history on all-fours and wagging its tail with 
sober joy as it climbs the endless hill of progress. It is history with- 
out wings. 

It is well enough known, perhaps, that Halévy was attracted to the 
history of modern England by its remoteness from that of his own 
country. He was fascinated by its continuity, the achievement of 
social transformation without political revolution, the attainment in 
the mid-Victorian era of a temporary equilibrium between liberty , 
and authority, the preservation into the more violent world of the 
twentieth century of the secret sources of our greatness and stability. 
The key to England’s success in entering upon the modern world 
without catastrophe he discovered in ‘the moral or to speak more H d 
accurately the religious, condition of the country ... the silent} C 
influence exercised over the nation by the independent churches of Pp 
the lower middle class’. It was the vigorous life of the sects which | h 

‘offered an outlet by which the despair of the proletariat in times of ve 
hunger and misery could find relief, opposed a peaceful barrier to ‘ h 
the spread of revolutionary ideas, and supplied the want of legal! T 
control by the sway of a despotic public opinion’. It was thus that |" 
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‘England was revealed as in very truth the country of self-govern- 
ment, the country which in the deepest sense — the moral and relig- 
ious sense — of the phrase ‘‘governs itself’’, instead of being governed 
by an external authority.’ Such was the /eit-motif or the underlying 
theme of the whole of the vast work, although the composer did not 
live to complete that part of his structure which should have spanned 
the years 1852-95. 

Like all great histories, with the exception of Macaulay’s superbly 
anthological work, Halévy’s needs to be read at length in order to 
form a just impression of its qualities. Not a sub-section, a section, a 
chapter, or even a book (and in true French fashion he divides and 
sub-divides without limit) will convey to the reader the quality of 
Halévy’s mind. The true Halévy impact is cumulative. It is unlikely 
for that reason alone, that he will ever be a popular historian. 
‘Digest of Halévy’ is a contradiction in terms. ‘Anthology of 
Halévy’ is inconceivable. There are scarcely any set-pieces or 
portraits. The account of Peterloo in the present volume’ —a 
sufficiently tempting set-piece, if ever there was one, — occupies half 
a paragraph. The portrait of Canning, on the other hand, occupies 
nearly one hundred pages, scarcely a paragraph of which could be 
detached for display purposes. The man is revealed through his 
career: portrait and narrative are as inseparable as in a great novel. 
It would be untrue to say that Halévy thereby achieves complete 
objectivity. The narrative art can be employed to produce every bit 
as partial a portrait as the didactic judgment of a Macaulay or an 
Acton. In fact, by reason of its apparent objectivity it is susceptible 
of even greater abuse than the set-portrait in the hands of a master- 
crook among historians. Halévy, however, always confesses his sins, 
or at least he warns his readers that he may have sinned. In this 
particular case of George Canning, for instance, he admits in his 
Introduction that the tragic experience of France in the first World 
War gave him ‘an instinctive distrust of a statesman who made a 
career for himself out of diplomatic crises and shone most brilliantly 
when the condition of the world was darkest’. He asserts with truth: 
‘I have not, I believe, made a single assertion which I have failed to 
support by a fact or a document.’ 

Facts and documents, however, are but cobwebs when a historian’s 


| deepest feelings are involved, and Halévy’s Canning is a charlatan. 
_ One respects the historian’s feelings, but he really had no right to sup- 


pose either that Canning would have shrunk from the consequences of 


. his policy, or that he was indifferent to the miseries of war. It is all 
_ very well to quote with heart-felt approval the good Lord Eldon’s 
| homily about the widows and orphans of the men who fall in battle. 
_ The woolsack is notoriously a comfortable place from which to survey 


' The Liberal Awakening, 1815-1830. 
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the enemies of one’s country. Halévy was within his rights to prefer 
the pacific statemanship of Peel, but the pacifism of Peel was largely 
made possible by the patience of Castlereagh and the audacity of 
Canning. The Peels and Gladstones were to live and thrive as great 
reforming statesmen within the island security of British power and 
prestige built up by bold bad Tories during the first thirty years of the 
nineteenth century. Canning died at the age of fifty-seven, in the 
midst of his contest with Russia over the resurrected body of Greece. 
Physically a sick man, he yet possessed enormous vitality of mind 
and spirit, and there is no reason whatever to suppose that had he 
lived he would have failed to bring his Eastern policy to a successful 
issue. But Halévy will have none of it. He cannot resist the imputa- 
tion that Canning’s death, coming when it did, was fortunate for his 
reputation. To the child of bourgeois morality, Canning was a 
gambler, just as Louis XIV was a waster of his country’s substance. 
Halévy even likens Canning’s interest in state patronage of literature 
and the arts to ‘a royal or aristocratic patronage after the old style, 
as it had been practised by Louis XIV and the Medici’. And, any- 
way, the man had on his own admission seemed to be walking on a 
razor’s edge. As if that were not the proper place for an English 
Foreign Secretary to be walking in the days of the Holy Alliance. 
Halévy’s treatment of Canning revéals that strong cast of moral- 
ism that was both his strength and his weakness. It is the moralism 
of the agnostic, the free thinker, the anti-clerical — and in Halévy it 
probably owed something to his Jewish ancestry. There is about 
him none of the genial amorality of the habitual French Catholic. 
His is the rather chilly moralism that one encounters in Guizot, Gide 
and even Flaubert, although in the novelists it is liable to be blown 
aside by the sheer gusto of imaginative creation. In the historian, 
the imaginative pressure is necessarily lower, and the temperature- 
chart records a respectable regularity. One recalls that the great 
historian made his debut as a professor of English studies with a 
great work on the English Utilitarians. The rather low metabolism 
that made him so just and sympathetic an expositor of the Utilitar- 


ians made him a masterly analyst of the social significance of the | 


English non-conformists, and more especially the Evangelicals, 
with whom the Philosophic Radicals were so often found to be in 
alliance against the aristocratic and Anglican monopoly. Halévy 
came from the nearest thing that modern France can show by way of 
a counterpart to that middle-class, free-thinking liberalism which is 
for ever celebrated in such names as Priestley, Bentham, Mill and 
Brougham. 


It was a mind that could, with a very slight twist, enter into the \ 


mental attitudes of evangelical Christians of all denominations. It 


was not the mind of a sect, or a school, but of a civilization — the | 
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new civilization of shop-keeper, manufacturer and civil servant 
which arose in the nineteenth century to supplant the civilization 
of squire and parson. Its politics were the utilitarian politics of 
Bentham; its liberalism the liberalism of Mill, and later of Glad- 
stone; its religion ranged from the utilitarian Christianity of 
Paley and Priestley to the emotional revivalism of the Wesleys 
and of Wilberforce; its University was the utilitarian University 
of London, not the Anglican universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge; its social tone was to be found at its highest in the Bentham 
ménage at Ford Abbey and at its lowest in the tea-meetings and little 
Bethels laid bare by Matthew Arnold in ‘Culture and Anarchy’; its 
intellectual heirs are the Fabians, the London School of Economics 
and the New Statesman. The French counterpart of this new civiliza- 
tion which conquered England in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, was more self-conscious, and far less speedily successful. 


_ But it was the same thing, in essence: the French version of that 


universalization of the bourgeoisie and its values, which, so far from 


» being a singularity of English history, is really the ubiquitous 


historical process which has transformed the whole of western 
Europe and the United States of America. 

Staring at the history of modern England with fascinated eyes, 
Halévy saw there the most intensive, swift and successful example 
of what was happening to the Western world in general. He was nota 
foreigner looking at a wholly strange phenomenon, but a Frenchman 
looking at the marvellous flowering of social forces which were 
present in his own country but slower to ripen there because the soil 
was more stubborn and the ground still encumbered by powerful 
survivals from an earlier epoch. France had got rid of her aristo- 
cracy at the Revolution, but she had not got rid of her Church. She 
had had a Protestant reformation in the sixteenth century without a 
breach with Rome, but she had had nothing like the socially far more 
important Protestant reformation of England in the seventeenth 
century. With what delight Halévy is able to end his section on the 
beginnings of English secularism with the words: ‘While in France 
a Voltairean bourgeoisie chafed under the government of the 


_ Jesuits, in England a pietist middle class was persecuting Carlile.’ 


The persecuting Protestant pietists of England were to be preferred 
to the persecuting Catholics of France because there were more of 
them, they were wedded to democratic government, and they 
represented the widest and deepest material interests in the state. 
They were the future. When in 1926 he came to write the Intro- 
duction to his ‘Epilogue’, he thought that he had discerned a possible 
symptom of the senescence of the British Empire in ‘the decline of 
that individualist form of Christianity in which Protestantism 
essentially consists, and a revival of Catholicism, or more generally, 
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of the Cathalic forms of Christianity’. Yet, even so, he could cherish 
his historic faith in the strength of the ‘popular Protestantism’ of the 
English as an invincible barrier in the path of the forces of dissolu- 
tion. The strength of that permanent Protestant foundation, that 
moral and religious constitution of the English and their way of life, 
remained the historic guarantee of England’s future as a free and 
peaceful society. 

It is plain that we have here something vastly more subtle and 
profound than the thing that has been called ‘the Whig interpreta- 
tion of history’. Halévy was indeed one of the most acute critics of 
the Whig theory of the British Constitution. In his first volume, 




































England in 1815, he devoted some of his most penetrating analysis to 7 
the classical whig explanation of English liberty—the so-called | ,. 
‘separation of powers’ and ‘the rule of law’. Examined within their | y 
historical context, these doctrines survived his scrutiny somewhat os 
tarnished. Beside this defective Whig constitutional explanation of | j¢ 
English liberty and progress, Halévy proceeded to set something [ ,, 
vastly more complex and convincing — the social spirit of English  ,,. 
Protestantism in all its richly fissiparous manifestations. He re- | «,, 
moved the emphasis from politics and constitutionalism to religion | 44, 
and sociology. The Whiggery remains, if we must still call it that. | «,, 
Indeed, Halévy’s history is almost a caricature of the Whig inter- pr 
pretation in its most extreme form: the form which makes modern } ,,, 
English liberty and democratic government the final and inevitable | ¢,, 
fruit of the Protestant Reformation. It has that air of conviction, of i 
ultimate verisimilitude, which is conveyed by a caricature of genius | ,, 
so much more effectively than by a photograph or a painfully drawn [| yy, 
still-life. And, in consequence, when Halévy has completed his } ,,, 
analysis of the moral and religious constitution of English society, Spx 
we have forgotten all about the Whigs and Whiggery. We are in the | yi 
presence of England and the English. L’interpretation whig est mort! | \», 
Vive l’interpretation Whig! Pre 

Halévy’s position as a Frenchman of the Enlightenment qualified | },, 
him admirably to be the historian of English society in the great | },), 
epoch of the Liberal-Protestant alliance. Gazing across ‘the gulf | ;,., 
which separates the history of modern England from the con- ‘ 
temporary history of the other European nations’, he saw and sles 
recorded in all its complexity the social process that he rather wist- | p,, 
fully hoped and trusted might somehow find equivalent expression | ¢,, 
for the greater glory of ordered liberty and material progress XP Inf 
France. There were, however, certain dangers inherent in his) bpaj 
position, certain disadvantages implicit in his point of vantage | oj, 
They are revealed in the present volume more clearly than in other} pea 
parts of his work, principally by reason of the epoch with which he} ino} 





was dealing. The years 1815-30 are so obviously a period olf 
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sharp contrast between English and French development. In 
France, revolution and reaction were still locked in that mortal 
' |) strife which was to persist for more than half a century. In England, 
it | revolution was blunted by the moralism of the classes and the masses 
alike, while reaction was tempered by the intelligent perception of the 
politically possible on the part of men like Peel and Wellington. 
Although Halévy saw this — indeed, it is the essence of his theme — 
he was still unable to resist the temptation of a certain parallelism, 
even a certain false attribution of originality. 

This is particularly noticeable in his treatment of the period of 
‘Alarm’ between Waterloo and Peterloo, and it culminates in his 
comment upon the Cato Street Plot. His very terminology, and the 
use he makes of it, is often quite alien to the nature of his subject. 
He can see in the reputably organized agitation of the striking spin- 
ners and weavers of Lancashire and Yorkshire in the summer of 
1818 a long prepared struggle between ‘the revolutionaries and the 
members of the ruling class’. The agitation which preceded the 
tragic Manchester meeting of August 16th, 1819, is described as 
‘another revolutionary upheaval’. The very name of ‘Peterloo’ is 
attributed to the ‘revolutionaries’. Who, in fact, are these Halévian 
‘revolutionaries’? Can he mean Cobbett, who never wearied of 
preaching peaceable agitation for parliamentary reform to machine- 
wreckers and rioting mobs alike, and whom he describes as ‘the 
father of revolutionary journalism’? Can he mean Hunt, who 
recommended the people to come to the Manchester meeting with 
no other weapon than ‘an approving conscience’? Or Cartwright, 
whose motto Bamford cites over and over again: ‘Hold fast by the 
Laws’? Or the ‘poor harmless Spenceans’? Undoubtedly the 
Spenceans, who are described as ‘a small group of revolutionaries’, 
without the slightest indication that the obscure and crazy clique 
who favoured the use of violence — Thistlewood, the Watsons, 
Preston, Hooper and a very few more — were not Spenceans at all, 
but hare-brained Francophiles who nested ambiguously in the 
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pe haunts of that harmless society of idealists like hawks oddly fratern- 
gull | izing in an owlery. 

po ‘A committee of public safety, tricolour flags, caps of liberty, 
a 





tloting by an armed mob— these were scenes from the French 
| Revolution enacted by rebellious Londoners.” Thus Halévy con- 
cludes his account of the Spa Fields Riots of the winter of 1816-17. 
In fact, the Committee of Public Safety was a dream in the cracked 
brain of Arthur Thistlewood: it never existed anywhere else. Tri- 
colour flags and caps of liberty had been familiar paraphernalia at 
_ peaceful Radical meetings since the 1790s. ‘Rioting by an armed 
/mob’ at Spa Fields is a soubriquet for the raiding of a gunsmith’s 
shop on Snow Hill. It was not the armed forces of the Crown, but 
Cc 
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R, 
the Lord Mayor, Alderman Shaw and half a dozen Constables who R 
turned back the English sansculottes on their way to capture the ) 
British Bastille —alias, the Tower of London. ‘Five fanatics hounded . 
on by a spy’ is Harriet Martineau’s appropriate summary of this . 


revolutionary attempt. Dr Watson was acquitted for this silly affair 
because the government made the mistake of bringing a charge of be 
High Treason instead of breach of the peace, and because the spy | th 
made a disastrous impression in the witness-box. Arthur Thistle- 
wood was not even tried for his share in the affray, let alone ‘im- 
prisoned for his share in the riot at Spa Fields in the winter of 1816’, 
Actually, he was committed to Horsham Gaol shortly afterwards 
for a typically Thistlewoodian piece of romantic bravura: he had . 
sent Lord Sidmouth a challenge to a duel, and was committed for |, 
attempting a breach of the peace. To make out, as Halévy does, that 
he was imprisoned for revolutionary action at Spa Fields under ‘the th 
counter-revolutionary terror ... under the open patronage of Lord | 
Sidmouth and his colleagues’, and that he came out of prison to plan 
straightway in Cato Street the assassination of the whole Cabinet, so 
that ‘to all appearance the history of England had become indistin- 
guishable from that of the Continent, oscillating between reaction | 
and revolution’, is to convey a totally false impression. Thistlewood } 
had been laughed at — twice: first after Spa Fields, and then after his | 
challenge to Sidmouth. To a man who thought (for he seems to have 
had a Grammar School education) that he was the English Brutus, 
who thirsted for the role of revolutionary martyr, it was intolerable. 
It was to avenge the victims of Peterloo that he professed to have 
planned the wholesale murder of the Ministers. “High Treason was | 
committed against the people at Manchester’ he said. “We have as 
good men here as your Manchester Yeomanry. Enter Citizens, and 
do your duty!’ 

The fact is that Halévy’s treatment of the Alarms of 1815-20 is 
altogether too cursory, and one feels that this arises from his easy 
assumption that the English were imitating the French. Revolution: 





ary play-acting there may have been, but the English Radicals of the | te 
Waterloo-Peterloo period were no professors of a Jacobin pro-| 
gramme imported from France and imposed on the provinces by} j,, 
revolutionary caucus situated in London. It was Lord Sidmouth, [ the 
not ‘the London revolutionaries, who dreamed of a general insu} yy, 
rection of the lower classes under their leadership’. Their prot I Li 
gramme, as Halévy cites it — reduction of the Army, suppression 0 iT He 
sinecures, retrenchment of the Civil List and salaries and the com) |. 
quest of political power by manhood suffrage — was no doubt if ; 
hangover from ‘the antiquated traditions of the eighteenth ——, . 
it goes back in some of its essentials to the Society of the Bill of} oes 
Rights, to the Yorkshire Association, to the whiggery of Wilkes and | spe 
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Richmond, Fox and Grey. But to assert that the political philosophy 
of the London reform clubs was ‘imported from France’ is as gratuit- 
ous as to suppose that the anti-religious convictions of Bentham and 
Owen, Carlile and Hone, Byron and Shelley represent the transfer- 
ence to London of ‘the conflict which had so long raged in France 
| between traditional religion and the entire movement of modern 
thought’. Both English Radicalism and English deism had healthy 
native roots in the England of the eighteenth century. Coleridge 
readily traced the deism of Dr Darwin to the ‘plain religion of Mr 
Locke’. The natural rights of man might be traced back to the same 
progenitor, and beyond Locke to the Commonwealth-men; only 
they were the rights of Englishmen, and when they came back from 
their travels on the Continent with French feathers in their caps, 
there were still Englishmen with sufficient historical sense to identify 
the birds from whose eggs the latest plumage had been hatched. 
_ Burke and Coleridge were the greatest of them. But even Cartwright 
and Burdett spent far more time talking nonsense about Magna 
Carta and Anglo-Saxon democracy than about Le Déclaration des 
Droits de Vhomme et du Citoyen. 

This imposition of a French pattern on the social conflict of 
_ Regency England is tolerated by Halévy’s sources. He appears to 
| have made no first-hand use of the Home Office Papers of the period. 
| The greater part of his material is taken from newspapers and 
_ parliamentary debates, both of which represented the guess-work 
and speculative opinions of men working in the dark. It is easy to 

see how this could lead him to assert without discussion that the 
| Derbyshire Rising of 1817 was ‘engineered by the Government to 
stimulate public alarm and justify their policy of coercion’. This was 
precisely what every Whig and Radical critic of the government said 
at the time. Yet even Harriet Martineau (or Charles Knight), relying 
a hundred years ago on practically the same material as Halévy was 
careful to qualify the extreme statement of Sir Samuel Romilly that 
‘in his conscience he believed the whole of the Derbyshire insurrec- 
_ tion was the work of the persons sent by government ...’ by a 
_ careful review of the facts. Setting aside the Hammonds, who some- 
_ how contrived to prove from the Home Office Papers a case which 
‘| they refute, that dance will no further go. But it goes for Halévy. 
it Not that he is concerned, as the Hammonds were, to portray the 
_ Liverpool government as an English version of Tsarist autocracy. 
| He is outstandingly fair in his examination of their legislative 
) measures: the notorious ‘repressive legislation’ of 1817 and 1819, the 
Gag Acts, the Six Acts and the rest. ‘We must not forget how 
-|, distasteful, almost humiliating, it was to an English statesman’, he 
reminds us, ‘to have recourse within three years of Waterloo to 
| Special legislation for the maintenance of law and order.’ Apart 
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from the unprecedented crisis of 1796, ‘the British government had 
never employed since 1688 any methods to put down rebellion, save 
the ordinary process of the law ... Was not the spontaneous 
resistance offered by the entire body of the gentry and the middle 
class to the revolutionaries the best remedy for the evils which 
afflicted England? Since the public was willing to be its own police, 
why need the Government interfere?’ He finds ample justification 
for the Six Acts, and he leaves Sidmouth’s notorious Circular Letter 
of March 27th, 1817, which Miss Martineau described as ‘the most 
daring invasion of public liberty that had been attempted since the 
days of the Stuarts’ with the comparatively mild observation: ‘He 
thus took upon himself to interpret the law in a sense which extended 
beyond all precedent the jurisdiction of magistrates.’ In view of this 
moderation where others have excelled in accusation and recrimin- 
ation, it is the more significant that he was prepared to accept the 
old Whig-Radical version of Oliver the Spy. The conclusion must be 
that he was not interested in the problem of ‘Alarm’ except in so far 
as he could present it to himself in terms of the continental conflict 
between revolution and reaction. 

Halévy’s history is a work of superlative talent, but it falls short 
of the full stature of a work of genius. Its grand theme, the Protest- 
ant-Liberal alliance as the key to the-historical continuity of modern 
England, is a /eit-motif of the operatic tradition, not the counter- 
point of a symphony. It keeps coming in. It is not that ‘something 
far more deeply interfused’ which distinguishes the supreme works of 
art. Its author has all the gifts of the historian’s fairy godmother 
save only the magical power of transfusing his total achievement with 
its presiding spirit. Moreover, Halévy was, by virtue of his back- 
ground and predilections, too closely identified with his chosen sub- 
ject, his all-dominating theme, to transcend the limitations which it 
imposed upon him. The very advantages which he possessed for the 
work he undertook disqualified him for the enjoyment of certain 
perceptions and sympathies indispensable for the complete inter- 
pretation of his material. The heroic, with its frequent component of 
vulgarity, entirely escaped him. He could make little of Nelson, and 
nothing of Rhodes. The gambling spirit, with the inevitable taint of 
cynicism which must always pervade ‘the endless adventure of 
governing men’, disgusted him. He was perplexed by Castlereagh, 
repelled by Canning. He tries hard to be fair to Imperialism, but it 
remains little more than an ugly word for him, He had a right to his 


feelings, his predilections, his prejudices; but he never rose above | 


them to that eminence where detachment and sympathy embrace 
each other under the eye of the Ironic Spirit, an eminence where 
stand Gibbon, Jane Austen, Hardy and a very few more. But 
perhaps that is asking rather a lot. 
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THE CIVIL SERVICE IN 1950 
be 


IN the paragraphs which follow there is no central theme such as that 
the Treasury must be destroyed or that the power of the Civil 
Servant has increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished. 
What is offered pretends to be no more than some rather random 
and haphazard thoughts about the Civil Service written down 
by one who saw much of it during the war, who liked a good 
deal (but by no means all) of what he saw, who still keeps in touch 
with many Civil Servants, and who feels that there are reasons for 
being somewhat apprehensive about the future of the Service. 

Two big things have happened, affecting the British Civil Service, 
since 1939, First, there was a war which more than half ruined the 
country and which required, if it was to be won, an unprecedented 
degree of regimentation of the people. At least, that was the view of 
the Government then in power and an unprecedented degree of 
regimentation in fact took place, and Civil Servants did the regiment- 
ing. Secondly, before the war was quite over, the electorate put a 
Government in power which has at the centre of its thought, an idea 
(albeit confused) that human affairs are perfectible by means of 
government control or interference and that there is much virtue in 
legislation. Twin results of these two overlapping events have been 
a great increase in the size and in the scope of the duties of the Civil 
Service. 

Let us look first at the duties. What sorts of things are Civil 
Servants doing now which they did not do before the war? They are 
conscripting people into the Armed Forces, deciding, that is, accord- 
ing to rules which are inevitably complicated (and they, of course, 
under general Ministrial direction, make the rules) whether and when 
young men shall ‘serve’ and by so deciding they automatically also 
decide how and when and whether they shall complete their educa- 
tion, whether academic or industrial. They are deciding whether the 
taxpayer whose tax payments keep the Health Service going shall 
or shall not have free dental treatment of certain special and expen- 
sive kinds as part of that Service. (They decide this almost invariably 
— perhaps it is quite invariably — by working to rules of some sort 
Without looking at his teeth.) They are buying food in bulk, and 
also many raw materials needed by industry. They are deciding 
What citizens may build, both new buildings and additions to existing 
buildings. They work out the details of and then run the food ration- 
ing scheme. They supervise, on behalf of Ministers, the operation of 
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the new Boards which run the nationalized industries, for the Ministers 
of Fuel and Power, Transport, Civil Aviation and so on, must be pre- 
pared, in the last resort, to defend or explain what is going on and 
therefore must have officers of their own who can tell them and 
prepare briefs. They ‘plan’ the town and also the country. More 
and more, ‘Board’ having changed to ‘Ministry’, they are concerned 
with the details of educational policy, e.g. the ages at which your 
children and my children shall sit for examinations. Most significant 
of all, in this chance collection of examples of new or greatly devel- 
oped activities, is their concern with the national economy as a whole. 
They ‘plan’, they ‘survey’, they set ‘targets’, they peer into the future 
and actively seek to make it conform with Ministerial wishes or 
prejudices. 

The men who do all this are much the same sort of men as those 
who used to do the much less ambitious, much less inquisitorial 
things that engaged the attention of Civil Servants before the war. 
There are some additions — a new grade of Statistician, a Chief 
Planning Officer at the Treasury, Planning Officers and Planning 
Inspectors at the Ministry of Town and Country Planning, Control- 
lers and Trade Advisers at the Ministry of Food, and so on. And 
there is a host of Public Relations Officers, men who were mostly 
journalists before becoming P.R.Os., to explain to the public what is 
happening to them. The work in general, despite the emergence of 
these new ‘types’, is, however, still done for the most part by the 
same sorts of men who did it before the war — the Administrative, 
the Executive and the Clerical classes at the centre, with various 
Departmental ‘specialist’ appendages such as Factory and Schools 
Inspectors, Tax Collectors, and Employment Exchange Managers 
and Clerks. Of course, these men are being treated differently from 
before the war in certain important respects. They are paid, com- 
paratively speaking, much less well than before the war, that is to 
say the standard of life of the average Civil. Servant has declined 
substantially more than has the standard of life of the average citizen 
who is not a Civil Servant. They have distinctly less leisure than they 
used to have — hours are substantially longer, and leave is less. They 
are, as already stated, and as is inevitable with the great expansion in 
their duties, much more numerous. All this prompts the important 
question (in my view the most important question regarding the 
Civil Service) — what of their quality? 

This question of quality is clearly of most significance in the higher 
grades — and here it is of very great significance not only to the 
Service but also to the country as a whole. The quality of a Post 
Office clerk may be important during the few minutes while one is 
standing in the queue to send a telegram or to buy a postal-order, but [ 
unless there were a catastrophic and widespread falling-off, no 
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great national results for good or ill would follow from qualitative 
variations here. With the Administrative Class, the position is quite 
different. It is of very real importance that in their case there should 
be no significant reduction in quality. Has there in fact been such a 
reduction and what are the omens for the future? 

It is easier to answer the former question; and few, I think, would 
dispute that there has been a significant reduction in the average 
quality, almost entirely due to the excessive promotion of men from 
other classes of the service during the great war-time expansion. In 
April 1949, excluding the trainee grade of Assistant Principal, there 
were actually slightly more promotees in the Administrative Class than 
men and women who had entered through the Administrative Exam- 
ination. Most of these men who have been promoted have not the 
educational and cultural background of the men recruited direct to 
the Class from the Universities through the normal Competitions. In 
some cases they fully make up for this by their personal qualities — 
always some of the very best of the Administrative Class have been 
men promoted from other Classes, the Executive or Clerical. But 
many of the men promoted of recent years lack almost all the 
attributes required in an Administrator. This not only reduces the 
average quality of the Class as a whole, but it has an adverse effect 
on senior officers in so far as work cannot safely be delegated to many 
of these promoted men. Many senior officers have thus found them- 
selves caught between two fires — the total amount of their work has 
increased and the proportion of it which they have to do themselves 
has also increased. Thus, although the quality of the more senior 
men has been more or less maintained at pre-war standards, their 
performance has suffered to some extent. The strain has been great 
and on the whole it is surprising that standards of work have not 
deteriorated more. But one unfortunate, and perhaps lasting result 
of the tendencies referred to, has been a growing unwillingness to 
delegate work. The effects of this can be very bad not only on current 
performance in getting through the work of a Department, but also 
because it prevents junior officers from getting valuable experience 
and takes away from their work much of its interest. One of the 
distinguishing features of any good administrator is his willingness, 
indeed, anxiety, to delegate work whenever it can be justified, and 
not to fuss. There can be little doubt that expansion and dilution 
and pressure of work have of recent years led to too much fuss at 
the top. 

Another change for the worse in the most senior reaches of the 
Service has come about because of the tendency during the war to give 
preference for promotion to men of energy, forthrightness, determin- 
ation — all those qualities not necessarily admirable in themselves 
but which are regarded as desirable in times of emergency. The 
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trouble with such men is that they come to like action for its own 
sake (maybe they begin by doing so) and that they enjoy organizing 
things and producing results without (all too frequently) being 
greatly concerned what the results are. Now, in the view of the 
writer, senior Civil Servants should, for preference, be of a lazy 
rather than of an energetic temperament. They should think things 
are bad now but that they will probably be worse if changed. This 
is not to argue that things ought not to be changed. I am not advo- 
cating that at all: clearly it depends on the things. All I am saying 
is that it is undesirable that Civil Servants should be pushing and 
reforming types. There will always be enough men, some of them 
cranks, some not, to push things from the outside. Civil Servants do 
not, I think, have as much influence on policy-making as is some- 
times alleged, but such influence as they do have should be on the 
side of caution or restraint. The late Lord Baldwin once said some- 
thing to the effect that a good Civil Servant could always think of 
a hundred sound reasons for not doing things: there are fewer of 
that type in high positions now, and the country, in my view, is the 
worse off for the change. 

It will be apparent from what I have said that such changes as 
there have been in the quality of personnel and performance among 
the Administrators have been for the worse, but nothing very serious 
has occurred even among the lower grades where the dilution by 
excessive promotion has been most severe. And among the senior 
men, the general quality still remains very high. 

It is much more difficult to speak about the future and whether 
quality is likely to be maintained or to decline. On the whole, how- 
ever, the prognosis is not as good as one would wish. The expansion 
of the Service has, as we have seen, resulted in an immediate dilution 
of quality; and in order to maintain strength by making good 
wastage, many more new recruits have to be found annually than 
was the case pre-war. Last year, it would appear from certain dis- 
closures which have been made, it proved impossible for the Civil 
Service Commission to find enough recruits of the requisite standard 
to fill the outstanding vacancies — a thing which has never before 
happened since the competitive examination system was started. 
This must mean not only that some posts were not filled (by no means, 
perhaps, a bad thing) but also, which is much more significant for the 
future, that the general average of the recruits who were taken was 
lower than has normally been the case. For last year every examinee 
who just succeeded in making the grade (itself rumoured to have 
been fixed at a lower-than-usual level) must have been taken. Here 
is a form of dilution of quality which may not unreasonably be 
expected to remain continuously in operation until the Service is 
reduced, if ever it is, to something like its pre-war size. The failure 
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in 1949 to find enough men may merely mean that 1949 was an 
exceptionally bad year; it is understood that this is the official view. 
Certainly it would be foolish to attach too much significance to what 
happened in a year, so soon after the war, when there may well have 
been exceptional influences at work. All perhaps that can properly 
be said about the 1949 Administrative Competition is negative, viz. 
that the outcome did nothing to mitigate the fears of those who think 
it is going to be very difficult, without a change in policy, to keep up 
the former excellent quality of the Administrative Class, now that so 
many more men are wanted every year, and now that the competition 
from outside interests, especially from Big Business and the much- 
expanded Universities, has become noticeably more severe. It seems 
to be official policy to discountenance these fears (vide the Prime 
Minister’s letter of January 10th this year, in reply to the represen- 
tations from the First Division Association, published in the Times 
of January 11th); but it may be worth while to look at the reasons 
which prompt the pessimism which exists outside the Treasury. 

First and foremost there is the very crude and ungentlemanlike 
point that the pay and prospects are not now good enough to attract 
the first-class men who are wanted. Before proceeding further it is 
important to stress that the conception underlying all I have to say 
on this problem is that the country needs men with first-class brains 
and ability for the job of Administration — just ‘good’ men will 
not be good enough. The career must be such as will attract a 
sufficiency of the very best men our Universities are turning out. It 
is against this background that the pay and prospects question must 
be considered. Now, it has never been the case that a man has 
entered the Civil Service with an eye on what the first Lord Birken- 
head called ‘glittering prizes’. You went to the Bar for those, or 
perhaps to Harley Street, or the City, or the Rand; certainly not to 
Whitehall. But the man who does not look for a glittering prize may 
ewell not be content to receive a patently debased and tarnished one — 
and that, it is alleged in many quarters, is what present Government 
policy is offering the Administrative Civil Servant. Certainly he has 
been treated in a quite exceptionally unfavourable way by the 
Government. And it is not unimportant to consider why this has 
been so, because if there is some fundamental, inescapable reason 
which prevents H.M.G. in present and foreseeable future circum- 
stances from treating senior Civil Servants properly, then it seems 
very probable indeed that the Jeremiahs will be right and that a 
serious fall in quality will occur. 

The first and most plausible reason for the policy of the Govern- 
ment which suggests itself has not in fact operated at all —it has 
certainly not been to save the money directly involved in granting 
increases in pay that these have been withheld. In the vast, unbe- 
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lievably vast, public expenditure of these post-war days, the sort of 
sum here in question would not have been noticed at all. The Govern- 
ment’s reasons for deliberately debasing the standards of their own 
most senior employees have been twofold, one relating to conditions 
within the Civil Service itself; the other relating to the national 
economy as a whole and the Government’s attempts to ‘plan’ it. 
Within the Civil Service, a Frankenstein monster of agreements 
(express and implied) has been created by the Treasury over the last 
thirty years in their negotiations with the many Civil Service 
unions and associations representing the different grades and classes 
from the Administrators in the First Division Association to the 
messengers and cleaners-in the Civil Service Union. The result is 
that now virtually nothing can be dealt with on its merits with a view 
to the national advantage. In the particular case we are now con- 
sidering it is quite out of the question for the Treasury to consider in 
isolation whether it would be to the national advantage to pay 
Administrative Civil Servants more: indeed it is doubtful whether 
this aspect of the case — that is to say, the merits of the matter — has 
had any real consideration at all. A host of consequential pay 
changes throughout the Service would result all but automatically 
if Administrative salaries went up — or, if this is too strong a state- 
ment, at least it can be said without any fear of contradiction that the 
Treasury know that their position in dealing with claims from the 
numerically strong unions representing the lower grades would be 
seriously weakened if anything more were received by the top 
men. The situation is ludicrous and militates violently against the 
national advantage, but there it is. It is not a new situation, but 
with each year the hardening of the Treasury arteries gets worse and 
worse, and their capacity for free movement less and less. It is, of 
course, merely a particular facet of a general disease which, in the 
view of many people, is killing the country, the disease of over- 
intricate organization. “ 
Since the war, to the Treasury’s pre-war duality of function (viz. 
organizing the Civil Service and running the National finances) has 
been added a third element, that of planning the whole national 
economy. As one facet of this task, the Treasury has become respon- 
sible for a wages policy. In 1948 Sir Stafford Cripps opened his mouth 
and the cold air which came out would, it was hoped, settle on in- 
dustry in the form of a wage freeze. Whatever hope this policy had 
of achieving success would clearly have disappeared if the freeze, like 
charity, had not begun at home. The Administrative Civil Servant, 
as the most conspicuous inhabitant in the Treasury home became 
as a consequence the first and the inevitable victim of ‘planning’. 
The knife could not even be brandished at others if it were not seen 
to be dripping with the blood of the men whose duty it was to help 
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the Government to wield it. There was nothing ‘chancy’ about all 
this: no particular blame has attached to anyone; but the general 
conclusion seems to be obvious — the role of Senior Civil Servant in 
a planned economy is most unlikely to be an enviable one so far as 
worldly prospects go.* 

Remuneration is not all. But it would be difficult to find among 
the recent changes in the Civil Service any which might serve to 
redress the balance. There is more work and less leisure, and 
the work, except to the busybody, is less attractive in quality. 
There is still a great deal of highly interesting work to be done, 
but the proportion of jobs called Administrative which are of a 
pettifogging or even futile character has undoubtedly increased. 
Controls do not run themselves. Busybodies may like running them, 
but the attraction of would-be busybodies into the Administrative 
Class is not perhaps a first consideration. 

I had hoped to say something of quality in other classes, but have 
taken up far more space than I had intended in dealing with the 
Administrative Class. I am not particularly distressed that I have 
done so, because, as I said at the beginning, it is here where the 
question of quality is of much the most significance. It is not easy to 
draw a conclusion, nor is it, indeed, my purpose to try and draw 
conclusions. But it would seem clear that there is here a problem 
which is not lightly to be dismissed. It would be a great pity if, to 
the other difficulties facing Great Britain in the second half of the 
century, were to be added that of having to face them with a body of 
permanent officials whose standards were declining. It is not only a 
recruitment problem. Already there have been some signs that 
morale amongst the existing higher staff is not what it was. It is not 
altogether surprising. It is a new conception of things, unknown to 
earlier religions (at least to any that succeeded in establishing 
themselves) that the men who help a High Priest with his sacrifices 
should themselves be leading victims — but that is what the High 
Priest of Planning exacts. He, and his colleagues, must not be sur- 
prised if a certain restiveness develops among the acolytes for it 
would be unreasonable to expect that a// the high posts should be 
filled all the time by practising masochists. 


1 Since these words were written, an announcement in early August has stated 
that as from October Ist of this year a start is to be made with the implementation, 
by stages, of the agreed increases in the pay of Senior Civil Servants. This is a 
move in the right direction, but from the standpoint advanced in this article, the 
significant thing is that Senior Civil Servants even when being given something, 
have to be treated with exceptional disfavour — told, after waiting more than 
three years, to wait yet longer and then that they will get the increase by stages 
only. This may be good policy in the wide context of economic planning as a 
whole, but it does not help to make the Senior Civil Service an attractive career. 
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I propose to devote the rest of my space to brief consideration of 
three other topics all of which seem to me to have points of interest: 
Whitleyism, Departmentalism, the role of the Public Relations 
Officer. 

The passion for self-conscious organization which has of late 
years seized the once-amiable and more or less sensible British 
people is seen in full glory in the Civil Service Whitley arrangements. 
There is much good sense in the basic idea that questions of interest 
to the staff should be discussed with the staff before decisions are 
reached. But if this conception is indeed a good one, Whitleyism as 
it has developed over the last thirty years shows how very true it is 
that you can have too much of a good thing. No one, on the Govern- 
ment side, seems to have known where to stop — or, if they have 
known it, they have not had the courage to reach for and apply the 
brake. On the Staff side, of course, there has been no particular 
wish to stop and strong vested interests have grown up whose every 
urge is to go on. I refer to the fact that all the larger Staff Associa- 
tions now employ paid officials: it is the bread and butter of these 
men that there should be ever more subjects to discuss and it is also 
their bread and butter to get for their members results, real or 
apparent. 

The practical difficulty about a conception such as Whitleyism is 
that there is no logical point at which to stop. Everything the 
Government does, or virtually so, involves some official doing 
something and therefore raises a question not entirely devoid of 
‘staff’ interests. Clearly, in practice, Whitley negotiations must, even 
in our mad world, stop a long way short of compassing everything — 
but where exactly is ‘halt’ to be called? Only common sense can 
provide an answer and only firmness on the official side can see 
that it is enforced. In practice, however, either common sense or 
firmness (or perhaps both) seem to be singularly lacking, and the 
over-organizing process goes on and on, not only in respect of 
the scope of subjects brought under discussion but in respect of the 
degree of detail with which subjects are dealt with. In the judgment 
of the writer, the result is a mechanism of ludicrous dimensions, and 
yet (and this is perhaps the most alarming feature in the situation) 
most people seem to be awfully proud of it all. The thing is regarded 
as a supreme example of the admirable principle of joint consultation 
in full working order. 

Only a wealthy country could support such an incubus, and the 
testing time will come when it is finally realized that we are no longer 
wealthy. The monster is, however, very firmly on the Government’s 
back and it will take a deal of shaking off, for it is not only there 
with permission, but was actually invited to climb up and has been 
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steadily encouraged to grow bigger and more vigorous by a Sinbad 
who does not appear to realize that his knees will soon crack. 

There are two principal reasons why the thing, as now developed, 
is a monster. There are, first, all the time-consuming potentialities. 
The actual process of negotiation not only takes up an enormous 
amount of the time of officials in all Departments, especially the 
Treasury (and the time of an official is the money of the taxpayer) 
but the process can and often does result in damaging delay in 
getting on with official business. Thus, a scheme may be worked out 
which will result in economies but which (as in the case of most 
such schemes) has ‘staffing’ implications. There will be here no 
question of the exercise of official discretion whether to put the 
proposals before the appropriate Whitley Committee. It must go 
before the Committee and the most tiresome and vexatious discus- 
sions can and often do result. At the best, this only leads to delay in 
achieving the economy (and the saving of the taxpayer’s money); 
at the worst, the result will be both delay and some sort of com- 
promise about the scheme in which the national advantage is whittled 
away in order to prove, by ‘giving’ something to the staff side, that 
consultation is not an empty show. Occasionally what is ‘given’ can 
be little short of catastrophic. The agreement reached at the end of 
the war regarding the discharge of redundant temporary staff is 
rightly to be regarded as in this category. The result of the agree- 
ment, which is still in force, has been to thwart a rational approach 
to the reduction of swollen staffs by the imposition of artificial 
rules governing who goes first. All too frequently, under the rules, 
the most efficient would have to go first and the least efficient to 
remain to the last. Knowing this, officers in charge of branches from 
which staff could well be spared are most reluctant to take any 
initiative to set a purge in operation and, indeed, do what they can to 
justify the retention of their establishments from a very under- 
standable (and it may be, wholly proper and justifiable) fear of the 
consequences in terms of efficiency. This lunatic arrangement, 
deliberately — or so it would seem — putting the short-term interests 
of a small section of the staff above the national interest, could only 
have been arrived at as a result of Whitley bargaining — or so I 
assume. I have never heard that there is any rational justification 
for the State, as employer, making it the rule to ignore questions of 
efficiency when selecting staff whether for appointment or for 
dismissal. 

There is, as I have said, much to be said for the idea behind Whit- 
ley, but the extra staff contentment, such as it is, which the system 
brings, is by now being bought at a fantastically high price. It is 
easier, however, to point out the evils which have grown up 
(once again it is necessary to explain that they are, even now, by 
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no means generally recognized as such and that I am expressing 
a personal point of view) than to suggest how to put things right. 
But that a poor country will, in due course, have to do some- 
thing about it seems highly likely. One reform tending in the 
right direction might be to ban the employment by staff associations 
of paid officers and to insist that only serving Civil Servants should 
hold office in the Associations, secondment from official work, 
including whole-time secondment, being allowed where necessary. 
This might well help and yet it is almost inconceivable that such a 
step should now be taken — and there are, indeed, grave objections 
in principle to taking it. For why should not a body of Civil Ser- 
vants, like any other group of men, pay, if they so choose, others to 
undertake duties on their behalf? The more one thinks of it, the 
less attractive does this idea seem te be and the more does Whitley- 
ism seem a tough proposition made none the less tough by the 
wonderful air of sweet reasonableness which pervades the whole idea. 
There is probably no solution other than a piecemeal one, namely, 
as hinted above, for the Treasury (and ‘official sides’ generally) 
to become much tougher. The unfortunate truth seems to be that 
the system has been allowed to get out of hand because too many 
people have come to think of Whitleyism as an end in itself. There 
will have to be much re-orientation of thought, and probably a fair 
amount of trouble and discontent, before common sense is re- 
established. 


3 

The next topic I was to touch on was Departmentalism. 

Let me begin by enunciating a general proposition which ought 
to be self-evident but which I have never seen advanced and which 
is certainly ignored all but universally in practice. The proposition is 
that the ultimate aim of every Government Department should be to 
produce a state of affairs in which it can be dispensed with. Even 
where this ‘consummation devoutly to be wished’ seems quite 
unrealizable in any world remotely resembling this of ours — e.g. 
the disappearance of the Treasury, or the Foreign Office, or the 
War Office — the aim should still be cherished if only pour encourager 
les autres, that is to say, the Departments where the consummation 
is not unrealizable. It follows from this proposition that every Head 
of a Department ought, on the Coué principle, constantly to say to 
himself: ‘Every day and in every way we are getting smaller and 
smaller’, and if the Department isn’t getting smaller, he should 
seriously consider why not. These two maxims are for the Heads of 
Departments and for Establishment Officers rather than for the rank 
and file. For these latter, a daily phrase for the bath, or on first 

taking a file out of the in-tray, might be: ‘I am an evil. Am I a 
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necessary one?’ — but this, though a valuable suggestion, is taking 
me away from my theme of Departmentalism. 

It may be that it is idealistic extravagance to expect the head of an 
organization to have as his aim that it should disappear or even 
that it should dwindle in size, more especially as size and importance 
are often spoken of as though they were equivalent terms. But what 
is distinctly alarming is a tendency in some quarters to go to the 
other extreme and think of Departments as ends in themselves. In 
at least one Department (I saw a copy the other day) there is a 
monthly publication of the kind which business concerns call House 
Journals. This, so I understand, is not a spontaneous growth but has 
been officially sponsored. Now, clearly a case of some sort can be 
made out for such a publication, viz. that men work better the more 
they are interested in their work, and that a magazine which creates 
in a Civil Servant the sense of belonging to a corporate body of 
significance may also, by a subtle transition, develop in him an 
increased interest in his work. The transition is, in my view, too 
subtle, and save for a very short time or in those who are very 
impressionable, little good of the kind intended seems likely to 
result. Yet for such intangible and uncertain gains, all the dangers 
of Departmentalism are encouraged by such publications. 

Among these dangers can be numbered the tendency of Civil 
Servants to lose sight of the real purpose of their work and to think 
of it solely in its Departmental aspect. This may well lead, as its 
worst, to items of work being maintained, or even developed, after 
their real purpose has gone, merely because they help in maintaining 
Departmental importance, or dignity, or (worst of all) size, or just 
out of the sheer blindness as to what it is all about which Depart- 
mentalism encourages. Apart from such positive evils, it is bad in 
itself to encourage in Civil Servants narrowness rather than width of 
outlook. Everything should be done to make them think of them- 
selves as servants of the Crown who by chance work in a particular 
Department, not as officers of (and protagonists for) that particular 
Department. 

The lesser evils of Departmentalism are manifold. It can lead to 
an excessive waste of time in deciding which Department does what. 
Obviously some ‘demarcation’ problems are inevitable, but Depart- 
mentalism infuses an unreal competitive spirit into the task of 
solving them. Departmentalism can equally encourage the notorious 
‘passed to you’ attitude where awkward questions are concerned. 
And this, though it is the exact opposite of the tendencies already 
noticed, cannot be regarded as a corrective. The trouble in each case 
is that something subjective and silly comes into the consideration 
of a problem (i.e. how the work of Government can best be organ- 
ized) which ought to be approached in a wholly objective frame of 
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mind. ‘Silly’ is certainly the word to apply to another by-product 
of the disease — the pride which leads Departmental Officers (in this 
context one naturally thinks of them as such, and not as Civil 
Servants) to dislike receiving suggestions about their work from 
officers of other Departments. The dislike being mutual, the result 
is a woeful tendency for suggestions not to be made and for a ‘stew 
in its own juice’ attitude to develop between Departments. 

I believe a Departmentalist attitude to be growing (largely no 
doubt because of the growing size of Departments); it is not dis- 
couraged as it ought to be, but, on the contrary, is being fostered 
by official policy which appears never to reflect that ‘Government’ 
is inherently bad. It costs money and it diverts men and women 
from doing work valuable and useful in itself to work which is only 
useful in an indirect and second-hand fashion. Nothing, in itself, 
can be more futile than a life spent in writing minutes and memor- 
anda in a Government file. You can’t eat them or wear them or 
shelter under them, nor are they things of beauty or entertainment: 
the men who write them do not, with the rarest of exceptions, 
become more attractive human beings as a result of the activity. Any 
sensible community will, therefore, aim to divert the smallest pro- 
portion of its human and material resources to activities so barren 
and so unsatisfying. Against this background, I am confident that, 
on anything but the slrortest view, the public good stands to suffer 
and not to gain from any success which might be achieved in turning 
such Civil Servants as it has to have into groups of men who think, on 
the lines of boys at school of their house or men at a University of 
their College, ‘Hurrah! for the Ministry of Health’, “Three cheers 
for the Board of Trade’, ‘Up the Assistance Board’. It is not only an 
offensively adolescent and artificial attitude to foster in grown men 
and women engaged in earning their living, but it must, I suggest, 
in so far as it achieves its object in affecting their attitude to their 
work, do so in the end adversely, even if some extra and rather bogus 
enthusiasm be generated for a time. Which brings me back to the 
point I made above when it seemed I was straying from my “Depart- 
mentalism’ theme — that the good Civil Servant must always remem- 
ber that he is an evil whom no sensible man will tolerate as a Civil 
Servant, receiving a salary paid out of taxes, for a moment longer 
than his activities can be shown to be really necessary. It is in some 
ways a hard doctrine for the individual Civil Servant to swallow, 
yet how important it is that the doctrine and all its implications 
should be grasped in any community which seeks to keep to a 
minimum the evils and the expense of bureaucracy. All Depart- 
mentalist tendencies — measures which obscure the fact that Govern- 
ment Departments are to be tolerated only on a basis of constant 
suspicion and despondency, or, worse, which positively suggest that 
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they have some value, something to be cheerful and ‘matey’ about, 
in and for themselves — pull the other way and should be deplored 
and avoided. 


4 

I disclaimed at the beginning any intention of asserting that the 
power of the Civil Servant had increased, was increasing and ought to 
be diminished. Yet turning to that particular new breed of Civil 
Servant known as the Public Relations Officer, it is impossible to 
refrain from saying that here is a public servant whose significance 
has increased since the war and who could well be wholly abolished. 
The first thing to notice about the P.R.O. is that with rare excep- 
tions, he is an officer brought in from outside, that is to say, he is a 
man who is thought to have specialist qualifications which will be of 
service to the public. Now, what is it that was previously lacking in 
a Government Department that has made it necessary, since the 
early 1930s, to introduce journalists or advertising experts — men 
of that general type — on to the staff? Is it a lack of wisdom to assist 
Ministers in the formulation of policy? Is it a lack of capacity to 
execute policy once formulated and adopted? The answer to each 
question is, ‘no’: whatever may have been lacking under either of 
these heads throughout our not un-prosperous history up to the 
1930s, it was certainly nothing which any normal person would 
have looked to journalists to supply. But if these men could not 
assist in deciding what ought to be done, or in doing it, what was, 
and is, the object in engaging them, for do not these twin activities 
embrace the whole of the Civil Servant’s function? The answer is 
that the P.R.O. is not expected, in any but the most indirect fashion, 
to help in securing good government: he is there because of the hope 
) that his particular skill and training will make the populace (perhaps 
‘electorate’ would be a more revealing term to use) think themselves 

better governed than otherwise it is likely that they would. 

One does not have to be ‘stuffy’ or unprogressive, an opponent 
of everything new merely because it is new, to feel that this new 
development is deplorable. It is not that one doubts the propriety 
or even the wisdom of a Government wishing the public to support 
r their policy. Not only would this be to expect Ministers, in Gibbon’s 


e phrase, to be either more or less than men, but there can be little 
I, doubt that a Government’s policy, whatever it may be, stands more 
S| chance of success if the public approve it than if they disapprove it. 
a 


| Therefore, just as with Departmentalism, one cannot dismiss the 
t- | employment of P.R.O.s as wholly and self-evidently bad. There is 
I- |) good, of a sort, to be done in this field. The question for determina- 
nt : tion is whether the new methods which have of late years been 
at | adopted to this end in this country do not, along with whatever of 
D 
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good they achieve, involve the body politic in a far greater amount of 
harm. The trouble in deciding on this sort of question is that all too 
frequently the good, such as it is, is obvious and immediate while the 
bad may be insidious and comparatively slow in revealing itself. 
In these days when all that goes on is perpetually on show in news- 
papers or on the radio, when we have what (God save the mark!) | 
is sometimes called an alert democracy, there is all too great a 

tendency to go in for policies for the quick good, of a kind, which 

they bring and which alert but shallow minds will welcome without 

reflecting on what lies behind. Nevertheless, striking a balance 

between the good these new ‘specialists’ do and the bad that follows 

in their train, I believe that there is only one conclusion to which 

a fair-minded person can come, when considering the problem of 

the P.R.O. He will say that he objects to the employment of the 

specialist P.R.O. not so much because of the purpose he is sup- 

posed to subserve but because the selection of a specialist for this 

job is wrong. It shows that trickery is in the air. The public are to 

be made to feel that they are well governed not by the men who have | 
really thought out the different policies in question and who know | 
and understand the implications of what they may say, but bya | 
different body of men, men who know nothing of value about the 
subject under discussion but who know a technique, the technique 
of getting the public first to read and then to swallow a story, 
any story. ‘Put it to them like this’, ‘wrap it up like that’, “keep 
it back till after something else’, ‘put this bit out first’, ‘leave 
out that bit’— these are the kinds of consideration which the 
P.R.O. brings into offices where the supposedly serious business 
of government is carried on. These are the ephemeral, the 
truly journalistic successes, because successes of a day only, 
which these gentry seek to win for their masters. The general 
influence of their impact on Departments and Ministers is bad. 
They introduce an idea that government consists in getting away 
with things. A good Government, by which I mean, if such a thing 
can be imagined, a Government which reaches all its decisions with 
an eye to the good, as they conceive it, of the country being governed 
and which strenuously seeks to eschew dishonest thinking, cannot 
fail to be hampered in their pursuit of this ideal by the knowledge 
that in their retinue, among the paid officials put at their disposal, 
are men who specialize in ‘putting things across’. A government f 
wholly good, in the sense here in question is, of course, as I have 
hinted, an impossible conception. The framework within which 
government functions should, however, be so designed as to ensure 
that governments are as good, in this sense, as the human frailties 
of their members will allow. If this is conceded, could anything be 
worse than the situation we have now achieved in which every new | 
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Minister finds ready to hand within his Department the skilled 
propagandist, a paid official whose notions about the subject-matter 
dealt with by the Department, whatever this may be, are probably 
beneath contempt, but who is a specialist in telling a story? The 
good Minister, facing difficulty and temptation, will be the weaker in 
resisting it: the bad minister will feel encouraged and strengthened. 
The significant result of all this, far more important than the day-to- 
day ‘triumphs’ in persuading and bamboozling, can hardly fail to 
be that debased notions of the purpose of Government will take root 
and spread. The problems facing any body of men seeking to 
manage affairs for the benefit of their fellows almost invariably 
take the form, more or less acutely, of striking a just balance between 
what will be good in the short term and what will be good in the 
long term. The skilled P.R.O. is a siren voice, suggesting that this 
dilemma is either not there or that by contrivance and cunning, as 
apart from thought and courage in action, it can be resolved or 
dodged. 

Let me repeat that I do not urge, as will I hope be apparent, that 
Ministers should not include among their objectives, the desire to 
put a good face on what they are up to. I do, however, urge most 
strongly that the permanent Civil Service should not be so organized 
as to encourage Ministers to over-exalt this minor objective at the 
expense of others of far greater importance, and I assert that a 
permanent Civil Service which includes as senior officers men whose 
sole claim to be able to serve the public is that they know how to 
‘sell a story’ is by this test badly organized. 

Over and above all this, there is the additional objection to the 
existence of Public Relations Officers that, merely because they are 
there and must, with their supporting Civil Servants, be doing 
something, unnecessary and wasteful publicity measures are under- 
taken. They are there to publicize, and they publicize: they are 
experts on ‘pushing’, and first and foremost, within their own 
Departments, they ‘push’ the need for their own activities. The cost 
of the projects — advertising campaigns, films, exhibitions and so 
on — which result, can be measured, but not, save in the loosest 
fashion, their effectiveness; while of the probability that no one’s 
happiness or prosperity would be one whit the less if all this were 
stopped, we can all be tolerably certain. The Estimates Committee 


_ have done a useful work in calling attention to this source of waste 


in its report on the Government Information Services published by 
the Stationery Office at the end of August. But to fasten the main 
attention on this matter is to misconceive the nature of the problem. 
This is merely a bad branch of a bad tree, and it is not lopping which 
is needed, but an axe at the base of the trunk. 
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THE CASE OF DR SCHACHT 
C. W. GUILLEBAUD 


SCHACHT is, and is likely to remain, one of the more ambiguous 
personalities of modern Germany. The man who held high office 
under Hitler, and who was largely responsible on the economic and 
financial side for forging and implementing the tools which carried 
the Hitler Reich to its astonishing if short-lived peak of success, was 
nevertheless acquitted at Nuremberg. On the face of it this is a 
surprising result, but he was acquitted, and in any proper appraisal 
of his case due weight must be given to this fact. 

In the present volume,’ translated from the German text published 
in 1948 under the title Abrechnung mit Hitler, Schacht gives us his 
own apologia pro vita sua. It is a document of real interest and 
importance, and one which deserves to be read, if not with sympathy 
at least objectively. 

Schacht’s defence, in the first place, is that Hitler’s Government 
came into being constitutionally at a time when the German econo- 
mic system was in a state of extreme disruption with one-third of the 
whole working population unemployed. The Weimar Republic had not 
only been snubbed on every hand in the international sphere by the 
victorious Powers, but it had failed to take any decisive action which 
held out hope of remedying the economic crisis. Widely divided on 
most issues of policy, the German people were united in one deeply- 
felt longing—to have a Government which would command 
respect both at home and abroad, and which would really govern 
and not merely talk. It is this longing which most probably provides 
the psychological explanation for the act of political suicide, which 
all the democratic parties in the Reichstag (with the exception of the 
Social Democratic Party) committed when they voted in favour of 
the Enabling Law of March 23rd, 1933. This Law, to which Schacht 
attaches the greatest importance, and whose passing he describes 
himself as watching with deep forebodings from the gallery of the 
Reichstag, imbued Hitler with absolute authority and, to use 
Schacht’s own words, provided him ‘with the formal legal basis for 
his subsequent régime of tyranny’. Only a week before this event, 
Schacht himself had become President of the Reichsbank, a post 
which he had held for some years under the Weimar Republic, but 
which he had resigned in March 1930 owing to a dispute with the 
Government over the Young Plan for reparations. His own ex- 


* Account Settled. By DR HJALMAR SCHACHT. George Weidenfeld & Nicholson. 
15s. net. 
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planation of his reasons for accepting this office and, a year later 
(July 1934), that of Minister for Economic Affairs, is as follows: 


The truth is that I was not deceived by Hitler at all. If I had 
felt any moral obligation to him then I should have been helping 
him in some way or other even before his electoral success in 
July 1932. However, I did nothing of the sort: I did not assist 
him in any way, either by word or by deed. But when Hitler 
won forty per cent of the seats in the Reichstag in July 1932, 
then it became clear to me that on the basis of all democratic 
parliamentary procedure Hitler was entitled to be entrusted 
with the formation of the new Government, and it was at this 
point that I sought to obtain some influence over him. I did 
not, however, make a single concession to him which went 
against my principles. I certainly saw both what was good in 
him and what even then gave rise to misgivings. I entered his 
government not as his follower but in order to influence and 
correct him. When I did so I was just as much opposed to the 
violence and excesses of his party as I had always been and have 
always remained. That is the simple answer. 


It is highly characteristic of Schacht that he should say: ‘I was not 
deceived by Hitler at all’ — oblivious of the fact that elsewhere in 
the same volume he admits that he was deceived by Hitler in the 
early days of his régime, and further, that such an admission, 
however damaging it might be to his personal vanity, must be one 
of the strongest arguments that he could urge in his own defence. 

A less favourable view is expressed by Professor Bonn, who knew 
him well: 


I happened to meet Schacht, for the last time, the day after 
Papen’s appointment. Everyone present was poking fun at the 
new Chancellor. “There may not be much to him,’ said Schacht. 
“What matters is the men behind him.’ Schacht was evidently 
getting himself ready for the rdle of economic saviour of any 
régime opposed to the one that had been unwise enough to 
dispense with his services. (M. J. Bonn, Wandering Scholar, 
p. 338.) 


But that he was able to pull Germany out of the morass of 
depression and economic ruin, was proved by the events of the next 
few years; just as it was Schacht who had been the principal architect 
of the successful stabilization of the German mark after the great 
inflation of 1922-23. He claims too much for himself, however, when 
he declares that ‘I invented the system of ‘“Mefo”’ bills to meet the 
situation’ — i.e. to provide the necessary finance for the public 
works programme. In actual fact these bills, more commonly known 
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as ‘employment-creation bills’ (Arbeits-beschaffungswechsel) had 
been devised just before Hitler came into power. These bills repre- 
sented a novel method in finance, and undoubtedly played an 
important role in the German economic recovery after 1933. The 
method consisted in instructing municipalities and other public 
or semi-public bodies to place orders with contractors for the 
carrying out of public works, such as roads, houses, land reclama- 
tion, etc. The contractors in turn drew bills for the amount of their 
costs on the bodies which had given the orders, and these bills were 
then accepted by special finance houses — in the case of the ‘Mefo’ 
bills, by the Metallforschung G.M.B.H. The bills were valid for 
three months but were renewable up to a maximum period of five 
years, and, which is the most important point, were discountable 
by the Reichsbank. This system enabled the enormous public 
works and later the re-armament programmes to be financed at a 
time when (at any rate at the outset) the long-term capital market 
was dead, the banks hopelessly illiquid, and personal savings were a 
negative quantity. 

Though Schacht’s claim to have been the inventor of this system 
cannot be substantiated, he certainly recognized its immense 
potentialities and used it to the full, with outstanding skill and 
judgment. Moreover, so long as he was in control of the Reichsbank 
he was able to hold inflation in check, while bringing Germany up to 
a state of full employment. It was over his refusal to permit the 2.5 
milliard marks of outstanding bills of this type, which fell due to be 
paid off out of budgetary funds, to be met instead by Reichs promis- 
sory notes (i.e. the replacement of one form of credit by another), 
which led to his dismissal from the office of President of the Reichs- 
bank in January 1939. He had already been replaced by Funk 
as Minister of Economic Affairs, in 1938, because he was obstructing 
Hitler’s re-armament programme. 

From then onwards Schacht contends that he was in active 
resistance to Hitler, and evidence in support of this was given at 
Nuremberg and is also to be found in the books of Gisevius and 
Von Hassell. It is of course open to anyone to say (with Professor 
Bonn) that this was merely the obvious reaction of a highly ambitious 
and egocentric man towards any Government which dared to 
disregard his opinion and to dismiss him from office. But against 
this must be set what was in many ways an honourable record, at 
least on the personal side, during the years of ever-growing Nazi 
tyranny; for example, his protection of employees of the Bank, 
especially if they were Jews, from Party pressure and persecution, 
as well as his endeavours to keep re-armament within reasonable 
bounds. He is entitled to cite in his defence one of the conclusions 
of the Nuremberg verdict: 
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If the policy advocated by Schacht had been put into practice 
Germany would not have been prepared for a general European 
war. 


Schacht himself declares that as early as September 1938 he had 
been one of the inner ring of conspirators who were contemplating 
a coup d’état against Hitler in the autumn of that year. It is now 
known from the evidence given at Nuremberg and from other 
sources that there was a well-organized plot, backed by a number of 
important Generals, to remove Hitler from his position as head of the 
German State (it was not an assassination plot), which had at least 
fair prospects of success until it was brought to nought by the 
dramatic last-minute intervention of Chamberlain and the conclusion 
of the Munich agreement. There is confirmation of Schacht’s 
general attitude in the following extract from the Von Hassell 
Diaries relating to September 1938: 


Thursday forenoon I went to see Schacht, who was ex- 
tremely pessimistic about economic and financial matters. He 
is completely opposed to the régime. At the very beginning [of 
our talk] he called Hitler a swindler, with whom England would 
find it impossible to make binding agreements. He said 
Chamberlain’s visit was a mistake, for it would not prevent war. 


Throughout the war Schacht maintained contact with those who 
were actively opposed to Hitler, but with extraordinary skill and 
adroitness he contrived to avoid implicating himself too deeply in 
the conspiracies which revolved round such men as Goerderler and 
von Moltke, the dangers of which he clearly foresaw. Above all, it 
was fortunate for him that, not being fully trusted by or in the 
confidence of these leading conspirators, who hoped to replace the 
Nazi régime and to open negotiations for peace with the Allied 
Governments, his name does not appear to have been on any of the 
lists of projected holders of Cabinet offices. In due course these lists 
fell into the hands of the Gestapo with fatal results for those 
involved. 

After the abortive assassination of Hitler on July 20th, 1944, 
Schacht was arrested and imprisoned, but fortune favoured him 
inasmuch as, of the two men whose admissions he felt could seriously 
have implicated him, one, Colonel Gronau, managed to escape in 
time from Germany, while the other, General Lindemann, died of 
wounds incurred while resisting arrest. By a very narrow margin 
Schacht escaped trial and execution. He was incarcerated in German 
prisons and concentration camps, including Ravensbriick and 
Dachau, for a year, until he fell into the hands of the Americans 
who held him as a potential war criminal. He then endured the 
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protracted torment of the Nuremberg trials, but was finally acquitted. 

Account Settled (a better rendering of the German title would be 
Account Rendered) has not had at all a good press in this country, 
and the reason is not far to seek. The personality revealed in these 
often rather naive pages is in many ways not a very attractive one, 
especially perhaps for the British reader. Most of those who have 
known Schacht are agreed as to the overweening ambition, personal 
vanity and egotism which comprised so large a part of his character. 
Moreover, he creates the very reverse of the impression that he is 
seeking to make, by his insistance that the whole of his record 
throughout is without stain or blemish, while nearly everyone else is 
tarred with a very black brush. His own account of his treatment of 
Germany’s creditors, during his tenure of office as President of the 
Reichsbank under Hitler, is characteristic of his complete inability 
to see any side of the picture other than his own. 

Nevertheless when all is said, there does seem to emerge from these 
pages, and from other independent evidence, a man with a certain 
fundamental core of integrity — at least according to his own lights. 
He did stand up to Hitler and oppose him directly at a time when no 
one else in a position of authority dared to do so, and he did this at 
considerable personal risk. Even if he does not deserve all the praise 
that he claims for himself on this score, and if he ignores much that 
might justly be urged against him, there are substantial items to be 
set on the credit side of his balance sheet. 

The very fact that he was so vain and ambitious, personally, 
strengthens the probability that only the intervention of genuine 
public and moral scruples could explain why he broke away as 
early as he did; for without them he would surely have been the sort 
of man who would have clung to power, at least until it had become 
evident that Hitler was losing the war. 

Finally, we conclude, as we began, by the reminder that, in the 
passion-charged atmosphere of the Nuremberg trials, Schacht was 
acquitted of all the grave charges that were brought against him, a 
verdict that was not seriously weakened by the single dissentient 
vote of the Russian judge, nor by his subsequent conviction by a 
German denazification tribunal—a judgment which was subse- 
quently reversed by the German court of appeal. 
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EvELYN Harpy: The Conjured Spirit: a Study in the Relationship of Swift, 
Stella and Vanessa. The Hogarth Press, 15s. net. 


We still await news of Swift and Stella’s wedding, or some proof that no 
marriage ever took place. Meanwhile we can only be certain they never set up 
housekeeping together, but ran separate establishments. This arrangement 
seemed to Delany highly imprudent besides being unnecessarily expensive, “he at 
the Deanery, and she at Lodgings: constant chair-hire from one to t’other: both 
their servants at board-wages, and their number greater, than if they had lived 
together: and at the same time, have effectually guarded against infinite obloquy 
to themselves, and offence to the world!’ He alone of the early biographers knew 
Swift in middle age, or during Stella’s lifetime, though they all believed in the 
secret marriage. 

Swift’s amatory life, rather than his domestic arrangement, has been a topic 
of a kind of curiosity which marriage registers do not satisfy. We have some 
familiar stock characters, who disport themselves handsomely: a dominant male, 
a long-suffering woman fixedly dedicated to him, and the harpy from outside. 
But nothing really dramatic happens that we know of; when they come on 
together the lights go out; the scenes end obscurely and with lifelike irrelevance. 
Obviously these people need a story. As the material for Swift’s life does not 
furnish a satisfactory one, it is sometimes assumed that the events must have been 
very unsatisfactory for the persons concerned. We suspect they were unhappy 
about them; therefore let us rearrange them a bit so as to make a tragedy out of 
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their dissatisfaction. But a difficulty arises: how shall we furnish appropriate 
dramatic obstacles for the conflict that are properly certified? Now since these 
obstacles (e.g. the marriage, which would prove Vanessa an outsider) often 
cannot be certified at all, the thing to do — and here Miss Hardy appears — is to 
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“psychologize’ the material, or to discover the obstacles in Swift’s mind. The 
psychological method is used as a universal solvent for difficult and intractable \ 
evidence. The solution can be made plausible enough, for the Swift archives ‘ 
bulge with details of indifferent relevance. But on occasion Miss Hardy, who } 
has a large fund of information about Swift, seems to close her eyes, as she does n 
to Professor Herbert Davis’s book on Stella or Mr Maxwell Gold’s on the mar- it 
riage, which I imagine she knows but fears they would distract us from her fe 
interpretation, as they would. (She does not believe in the marriage, on psycho- re 
logical grounds.) Then we begin to wonder if, now that research has discredited h 
the old free speculation, Miss Hardy has not recovered the old freedom in the new al 
psychological way. That would be a sly way of outdoing Thackeray, who made W 
Swift a blackguard with women; Miss Hardy charges him with disappointing be 
them, but excuses him, weakly, on the grounds that he was frustrated and cold. fo 
Of course anyone would prefer to be the blackguard; but that is a different R 
matter, or one of choice. Miss Hardy says Swift was doomed from the cradle and ht 
had little choice. She is very bold in making that point, which is the most Wi 
important thing in her book. lo 
I offered Delany’s comment because it sounds practical and illyrical, perhaps tal 
the true contemporary note, like Swift’s early love letters, which do become hi 






inflamed with the thought of Varina at times, but prove more troubled about her 
dowry, his income and the cost of living generally. But it is not Miss Hardy’s 
note. She is concerned with love or, in its absence, with a psychological reckon- 
ing. Swift performed badly, and is analysed, though there is a lack of specificity 
about his performance. She finds him strong but weak, sensitive but harsh, 
delicate but coarse, ferociously male but tenderly female: this goes on for pages, 
and signifies that he was psychologically disqualified for love. The report on the 
women is not so disturbing; but, of course, a great deal less is known about them. 
For a Stella starved for love, Miss Hardy finds a ‘world of information’ in the 
story that Stella would sometimes sleep in the same bed with Grattan’s aunt and 
spend the whole night in tears — first related by Samuel Rogers. She says Stella 
‘hungrily’ occupied Swift’s lodgings in his absence. But certainly on one 
occasion ‘the ladies’ were there at his insistence, rather than their own inclina- 
tion, in order to save rent, and piqued him by moving to a more comfortable 
and expensive place. There is something rhetorical in Miss Hardy’s line of 
inquiry: why Swift let Stella starve for love; why if'they were married the marriage 
was never consummated; what kept him from making love to Vanessa; why at 
crucial moments he would abandon women for politics. These are all tough 
questions. They remind me of a situation in a novel by Mr Maugham, who can 
be very cynical at times, and is a bachelor. His dreary housewife, abandoned with 
several children, sobs because her husband has gone off to Paris with a bad 
woman, until she learns he has gone there alone to paint, and then she dries her 
tears and a cold fury possesses her. 

Miss Hardy’s book arranges Swift’s masculine interests around the tender 
passages in his life, though on its evidence this arrangement hardly conforms to 
his. Her view is normative: it does not seem fair to women, or to their champions 
like Thackeray, that a man should reciprocate no more than Swift did. That is 
why it is difficult to accept her psychological rationalization of Swift’s abnormal 
deportment in ‘three major fields, the religious, political, and sexual’. Without 
distinguishing between unconventional and abnormal behaviour, Miss Hardy 
fishes for traumata, which are an easy catch, because Swift described them 
himself, with some deliberation. 
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They were numerous and began early: his abduction by his nurse (at one), 
his fatherless childhood, his discouragement at Trinity College (when he ‘needed 
loving and warming’), his dependence upon relations, Temple, women. And so 
he ‘grew up confused, resentful and solitary’; and ‘exterior events’ were ‘harsh 
and unpropitious’, and provided a terrible shock to ‘the hesitantly unfolding 
emotional life’. She must establish the destroying influences in his early life, 
while having little evidence for them except that provided eagerly and dourly by 
Swift after they had damaged him. The argument becomes alluring and perilous: 
Miss Hardy is fishing in the back of her mind when she conjectures that the nurse 
may have ‘trangressed in propriety before the infant child’, or he may have lain 
in the same room with her dying relation, or may have witnessed his Uncle 
Godwin’s senile decay. But if we discarded a large part of Swift’s fanciful 
reminiscences (e.g. the hardly credible abduction story, like his statement that 
he could spell at two and read any chapter of the Bible at three), Miss Hardy’s 
argument would get along just as well, though with less documentation. That is 
what is wrong with it with respect to the evidence: it is internally sustained, by 
belief; it fails to convince us of its psychological relevance. I believe one reason 
for this is that in her analysis she is largely indebted to Swift, or the Egotist, by 
Rossi and Hone, without benefiting from their stress on Swift’s profound 
humanity, or their contention that he was a man of normal sexual constitution 
who had, at one time or another, external reasons for not marrying, and psycho- 
logical reasons for not wishing to live with a woman. They might also have 
taught that Swift’s frankness or nastiness is not the work of a man who wishes to 
hide a personal defect. 

Miss Hardy considers Vanessa the more admirable woman, who, unlike Stella, 
cried out, and whose cries were preserved in her own copies of her letters. She 
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writes with sympathetic appreciation of the literary qualities of these letters, and 
of Vanessa’s difficult plight. She supports her suggestion that Vanessa conceived 
of herself as a new Héloise. But she prettifies the occasion. ‘The drama, like 
some age-old tragedy, quickens in tempo’, she reports. Literary self-contempla- 
tion is hardly the right note for tragedy; and in disagreeing with Miss Hardy’s 
portrait of Vanessa as a tragic heroine one does not need to accept Orrery’s 
ungallant supposition that she was an abandoned woman. Delany, the best- 
qualified witness, incensed at Orrery’s remark, observed that she was ‘unhappily 
intoxicated with Love’, and attributed her final attempt to strike back at Swift 
to intoxication of another sort; and Elrington Ball thought Delany’s hint at her 
intemperance of great significance in any interpretation of Swift’s relations with 
her in her last years. But Miss Hardy (though she knows Delany well) says 
nothing about this. The heroines of tragedy, if they drink, drink only the stronger 
poisonous brews. 

Miss Hardy concludes with some melancholy reflections. She ‘senses in lines 
of the early Odes what a sublime poet, instead of a writer of polished verses or 
scarifying satire, Swift might have been, just as one senses in the Journal what 
an ardent lover he would have made if only he had released his love’. If it had 
not been for those ‘early influences’, he might ‘have given us some of the loveliest 
of lyrics, the most imaginative and impassioned prose’. But she is driving a hard 
theoretical bargain which involves exchanging the Verses on the Death of Dr 
Swift and Gulliver’s Travels for we do not know what. Her mood is optative, 
and that would seem to be a better mood for satire than criticism. There is much 
uncertainty about the opportunities for an impassioned lyrist in the eighteenth 
century; but I think Miss Hardy somehow makes clear that Swift is not the man. 

JOsEPH HORRELL 


NORMAN MACKENZIE: Socialism, a Short History. Hutchinson’s University 
Library, 7s. 6d. net. ; 


Anyone who writes the history of Socialism in 200 pages has got to decide what 
to leave out before he sets pen to paper, and the only certain way to fail is to be 
determined to leave nothing out. Mr Mackenzie wants to get it all in — the 
conflicting theories, the development of scientific socialism, British aristocratic 
socialism, the history of the working class, the development of the movement in 
each country and all the revolutions. A shimmering essay in the allusive style, 
tendentious and partisan, would be better than this book which is a sad com- 
mentary on zeal outrunning performance. 

Not that Mr Mackenzie escapes being partisan. One hesitates at first to blame 
him for this fault as it is obviously difficult these days to write dispassionately 
about Socialism: its critics are too venomous and its disciples too intoxicated. 
Professor Gray, for example, expounded with much learning the various theories 
in The Socialist Tradition, but his sneers were so pronounced that one was at a 
loss to understand how any but fools or crooks or cranks could accept any 
socialist creed. The one thing he told us nothing about was the tradition. Mr 
Mackenzie stands at the opposite pole. He writes from within ‘the movement’. 
We know what to expect: on the first page we find: ‘ Until the rise of the Labour 
Party, British politics were largely a contest between two big parties which both 
agreed that whatever else the state might do, it should interfere as little as 
possible with the conduct of the nation’s economic affairs.’ This is going too far 
even for a party platform: there was something which in the sixth form we are 
told to call collectivism which dominated politics before the rise of the Labour 
Party and which so alarmed some English socialists after the turn of the century 
that they developed the theory of pluralism and drew an absurd blue-print called 
guild-socialism. This kind of statement can be paralleled time and again; for 
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the determination of the author to see Socialism as a growing movement in all 
countries leads him to see unity where there is none and equate utterly different 
traditions of Socialism when the facts beg for distinctions to be drawn. 

Has the book no value then? On the contrary, it is most illuminating. For 
unlike Professor Gray, Mr Mackenzie does present us with the socialist tradi- 
tion. Here is the socialist interpretation of the history of the past hundred and 
fifty years; here is the mystique of working-class organization; here we can see 
how much democratic socialists are able to retain of Marx, while throwing the 
inedible portions out of the carriage window. In a sense, a work such as this, 
unselfconscious and almost entirely uncritical, shows almost more clearly than a 
scholarly dissection what is the emotional strength of Socialism, what is its Myth. 
The very language in which it is written is part of the ideology. To present 
Socialism as a credo, to picture its disciples as an army with its victories and 
defeats inscribed on its banners and carrying the images of its martyrs is all to 
the good because it reminds us that it is not a set of abstract principles but a 
series of experiments to reconcile the ideal of an efficient control of technology to 
increase the wealth and comfort of the community with the conflicting ideals of 
egalitarianism and justice. It is, however, precisely at this point that the subject 
cries out for a critical (even if sympathetic) mind to reveal both in the past and 
the present the tensions which arise when these ideals strain against each other. 
The complaint against this book is not that it fails to be detached — for one 
knows how many academic critics of Socialism are really conservative-liberal 
economists muffled in baby-pink sheepskins; it is that the author is unaware of 
the critical points in the development of, say, the theory of revolution and that a 
unilinear treatment of Socialism is hardly any longer possible. And it comes as a 
shock to find this book in the same edition of Hutchinson’s University Library 
as the admirable volumes contributed by Mr. Mabbott and Professor Sprott. 

N. G. ANNAN 


LAWRENCE AND E. M. HANSON: The Four Brontés. Oxford University Press, 
25s. net. 


This well-documented and judiciously balanced account of the Brontés is an 
attempt to unfold the actions and interactions of four closely connected lives, 
any one of which can be considered in isolation only at the expense of truth. The 
strong sense of pattern which emerges from this study and gives it extreme 
interest as a human story is far from artificial; and an impressive providence of 
God (if Emily would allow the phrase), assuaging us at almost all points for so 
much frustration and pain and early death, and edifying where it can hardly 
assuage, brings the joint Bronté existence into a significance different from that of 
its parts. The career of Branwell, talented but unpersistent and self-pitying, is a 
perfect morality; Emily, having left Wuthering Heights and the poems, dies as 
stoically as she had lived, before the world can have any power to break or 
mollify or corrupt her spirit; Anne, having proved her own abilities and known 
their limits, having loved in vain and given up love, having feared for her soul and 
come to harbour in hope, follows Emily; and Charlotte, always set somewhat 
apart from the others by her seniority, her responsibility and her ambition, also 
outlives them, and has more worldly success, more worldly sorrow and at last 
more plain happiness, packed into her own scarcely longer life — as seems fitting 
and marked from the beginning. 

While this is true, however, and while Mr Hanson shows great skill in focusing 
the entire picture, human curiosity makes its own demands, and interest must 
centre on Charlotte and Emily as the more forceful literary personalities; the 
difficulty here is that we have very many facts about Charlotte and very few about 
Emily, and Emily is (for our time at least) easily the more engrossing and tantaliz- 
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ing of the two: so that to place Emily’s biography in a position of any prominence 
alongside the others implies some expansion or interpretation of thin factual 
material. Mr Hanson is of course fully aware of this problem, and his method of 
dealing with it — the quoting of many of Emily’s poems at points of the narrative 
where their dates make them relevant — has much to commend it; but it may be 
felt that this is a rather risky kind of contact-making, which may spark or may not, 
between the biographical and the imaginative, especially when literary comment 
is cut down to a minimum. In Chapter XIX for instance (‘Branwell and Emily’), 
too close an intimacy seems to be sought between Emily and her brother to 
account for elements in her mind and poems which one does not ordinarily or 
perhaps necessarily connect with him. The statement that ‘ Branwell was the only 
man Emily could be said to have known intimately’, while based on available 
facts, cannot really be used as an argument from her life to the poems and the 
novel; and the argument from her works to her life would very nearly postulate 
either some person and some intimacy that have slipped from all record or at 
worst some shaky ‘demon-lover’ hypothesis — but scarcely Branwell. Although 
one is glad to find this book eschewing the attractive psycho-analytical and other 
excesses, it remains to be wished that the acuteness and insight Mr Hanson 
applies throughout to Charlotte had been granted a little more scope within the 
(admittedly obscurer) character of Emily. 

Influences on the Brontés such as Aunt Branwell’s Methodism, the discourage- 
ment of outward emotional expression at home and Charlotte’s reading of 
French novels, are given a scrupulously fair estimate. The same combining of 
careful investigation and good sense in the interpreting of it will be found in Mr 
Hanson’s discussion of such controversies as Branwell’s hand in Wuthering 
Heights, Charlotte and M Héger, the relation between ‘Gondal’ and ‘personal’ 
poems, and the unfortunate encounter of Branwell and Mrs Robinson. Finally, 
it must be noted that the narrative of the last three chapters, dealing with the 
deaths of Branwell, Emily and Anne, has a restraint and simplicity that are both 
appropriate and moving. 

This book should take its place as probably the most lucid, comprehensive, 
unpartisan and accurate version we have of the Bronté story. 

EDWIN MorRGAN 
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